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During the lifetime of Martina Herbert, and 
through the lingering diseasegthat consumed her 
days, was she the gentle, loving wife, and the ten- 
der, far-seeing mother. 

The village matrons held up her two modest, 
pretty-behaved little girls as models to their own 
refractory children. And the village husbands held 
up the pious, prudent Martina as an example to 
their own gossip-loving wives. 

And when she died, the white-haired, good old 
parfn, Mr. Gaylord, preached a funeral sermon 
over her remains that caused the tears, from out 
the hardest heart within the church, to flow like a 
river from the eyes. ‘“ The Lord hath given and 
the Lord hath taken away,”’ said he, in conclusion. 
*‘ She, whose only fault was in being too good for 
this earth, hath gone from where all sif and sorrow 
1s, home to her own father’s bosom.’’ 

Martina’s last words were to her husband, be- 
seeching him that, if he ever felt as though he must 
give a new mother to their children, he weuld 
choose one who would be kind to them, and who 
would bring them up not to shine in this world ex- 
cept in truth and goodness. Most faithfully did 
Edward Herbert promise to revere the dying be- 
hest of his wife. 

A year had passed since Martina was laid down 
to rest in the little village churchyard. From the 
desolate heart of the, stricken husband the grief that 
at first refused to be comforted had settled into a 
calm, deep sorrow,.that yielded with holy faith to 
the inevitable. He felt, by little and little, how un- 
utterably lonely he was without the intimate sym- 
pathy of a dear wife. He felt also his own insuffi- 


ciency in training aright his two little orphan girls. 
That he never could supply the place of the lost, he 
felt too keenly ; but that he might find one who would 
be a mother to his little ones, ard who would make 
once more a home around him, was what he might 
Edward Herbert was a God-loving and God- 
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serving man. Duty was the strong principle of his 
life. However lonely he might himself be, had he 
not felt that his darlings needed the tender, watch- 
ful care of a woman and a mother, it would have 
been less easy for him to think of taking to his sor- 
rowing heart another love, after having known that 
of his departed Martina. She had been dead a 
year, and, for the first time, he cast about him, seri- 
ously and prayerfully, who should be his wisest 
choice. 

Why did his heart revert so constantly to Edith 
Moore? And why as constantly did he crush the 
rising thought as one that might have been sent him 
for a temptation by the enemy? 

It was true that Edith had been best beloved, of 
all the village maidens, by Martina Merbert; that 
Martina had accepted more of her company than 
that of any other; that she had intrusted to her the 
care of her little girls when she would leave them 
with no one else. True, also, that the children 
clung to Edith after their mother’s death, and she 
to them, as they or she did to nobody else. No one 
had the power over them in soothing their griefs, or 
in checking any display of ill temper, as had Edith 
Moore. All this Edward Herbert saw and felt; yet 
he felt also that Edith was in years so much a child 
compared with himself—for Edward was thirty- 
five, and Edith scarce twenty—that, as Miss Pru- 
dence Hook had justly remarked, “she might be 
the very person to take the entire charge of so im- 
portant a household, were she not certainly too 
giddy, or, if not that, most unquestionably too 
young.”’ 

Miss Prudence herself had long outgrown that 
serious fault, having, by full twenty years, the 
seniority and superiority over Edith. Then, for the 
first time, Edward thought of Miss Prudence in 
person as a mother to his children. The thought 
revolted him; but, because it did revolt him, he re- 
curred to it again and again, until at last, from its 
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utter unpleasantness, it began to seem to him his 
duty to make her the offer of becoming mistress to 
his household. She had been so very kind to bis 
children; she had taken such a motherly interést 
in them since his wife’s death; she had tried to 
console him in his grief; and had more than once 
said, proving her great pity for the children— 

«« My dear friend, I beg you will take no thought 
of your dear children that shall trouble you. If 
your inclinations ever lead you to seek for a part- 
ner, one who, upon proof, turns out to be an un- 
worthy mother to them, they will always have a 
refuge in my home. And I shall be only too happy 
in working for them as I would for my own.”’ 

The children, to be sure, did not seem to love 
Miss Prudence, appearing rather to shrink from her 
caresses ; “ but then,” thought he, “they will learn 
to love her.”” Had he thought still deeper, he 
would have recognized the unerring instinct of 
childhood—before that instinct has been deadened 
by the policy of the world—as the truest truth. 

After thinking thus, his feelings would flow 
warmly back to Edith, dwelling upon her fresh 
young face and joyous ways until the heart within 
him ached with a dull, dreary pain, in its yearning 
to fold her closely in his arms. 

Even then he could see her from his open win- 
dow, sitting under the old chestnut tree with his 
two little girls, one upon each side of her, with an 
arm lovingly around each. And he could hear the 
soft tones of her sweet voice explaining patiently to 
them some school wisdom. He could hear their 
thousand and one childish questions, and her never- 
wearying and wisely-fashioned answers. The task 
at last was finished ; their morrow’s lessons learned. 

*‘ Now for a race!’’ And the patient teacher, so 
full of sweet, solemn dignity, was off like a streak 
of lightning, and speeding after her were the merry, 
shouting children, so full of fun and frolic, who, but 
the moment before, had been the toiling, docile 
pupils. 

Edward watched them in their airy course until 
Edith, at last fairly caught and imprisoned, was 
borne to the ground by the little rebels. She was a 
willing captive, and so full of laugh, and so tired 
from her chase, that she let them dc with her as 
they would. It was under the same old chestnut 
tree, where the wild pursuit began, that it ended. 
Martina Herbert, the elder of Edward’s children, 
had pulled the comb from the light brown hair of 
Edith, and, curling, waving in the warm sunshine 
like threads of gold, it fell in rich luxuriance around 
her beautiful shoulders. Little Minny ran te gather 
fre=h flowers from the near honeysuckle, and, twin- 
ing the fragrant blossoms around her head, ex- 
claimed, laughingly and lispingly— 

«Thee, dear thithter, I’ve crowned our pretty 
Edith. Now she ith a queen.”’ 

« She does not need any crown, dear little Minny. 
She is a queen in her own right !”’ replied Martina, 
with warmth 

“‘T had rather she would be my mamma than a 
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queen on a golden throne. Now play you wath my 
own ownethst mamma, and thing me to thleep.”’ 

And little Minny nestled close up into Edith’s 
arms, half in sport, and all in love, and laying her 
smooth round cheek up against Edith’s soft white 
throat, she shut her eyes tightly. Edith, yielding 
to the child’s desire, clasped her arms tenderly 
around her and sang, in a low sweet voice, a plain- 
tive lullaby. 

From his full heart the warm tears came to Ed- 
ward’s eyes, and, giving himself up to the impulse, 
he wept like a woman. The tears did him good; 
they watered over the choking, yearning thirst that 
parched his soul—the thirst for love, for the tender 
sympathy and love of the gentle, good being before 
him, who had not seen him, who knew not that he 
had been watching her. 

The tea bell sounding through the house awoke 
Edward Herbert to himself. He chid himself se- 
verely for his long waste of time. For two whole 
hours had he lost all sight of himself in that long 
trance-like dream of Edith. 

««Where is Miss Moore, Martina?’’ was his first 
question, as he entered the supper-room. 

‘‘ Her mother wished her not to stay to tea. She 
had need of her.” 

* Edith is a most dutiful daughter.” 

‘‘ That she is, dear papa. She is better in all 
things than any one else, and the only one that is at 
all like my own dear dead mother. I love her bet- 
ter than anybody except you, papa.”’ 

* Tho do I,” lisped little Minny. 

‘« But she is so young,” thought the father, when 
he was once more alone; “‘and she may be, per- 
haps, too giddy, as Miss Prudence says, to take the 
charge of my children and house.’’ Fdith’s sweet, 
serious eyes rose up before him with a gentle re- 
proach in their tender blue. “ She Aas dignity, if 
she is young,”’ still said he to himselt; ‘‘ and, with 
all her childlike playfulness, is full of womanliness. 
Oh, that I knew what to do in this sore trial! 1 
will,at least advise with Miss Prudence; she is 
wise and experienced. She can tell me what is 
right.”’ 

On his way to the abode of Miss Hook, he had to 
pass Mrs. Moore’s cottage. It stood next his own 
more stately residence, and about three-quarters of 
a mile from the village. Mrs. Moore was the wi- 
dow of a revolutionary soldier, and she lived alone 
with Edith, her youngest child left of eight, upon a 
small pension granted her for life. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart.’”’ Mrs. Moore 
was sitting in the door of her ‘cottage, and Edith, 
close beside her, was reading aloud to her that ser- 
mon containing the soul of every sermon that has 
been uttered since it was delivered. 

That low clear voice, in the still summer air, 
brought those divine words to him with an impres- 
siveness that filled him with love and awe. As 
Edward, in passing, deferentially saluted both mo- 
ther and daughter, Edith’s face suddenly flushed, 
and as suddenly grew snowy pale. Never before 
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had she seemed so beautiful as now. His heart 
beat thick and fast; and an irresistible longing came 
over him to go and take her hand and tell her how 
dear she had become to him. With an iron will, 
he put the temptation frum him until he should feel 
that duty fully justified him in so doing. 

Miss Prudence Hook lived on the verge of the 
village, supporting herself, as she had for years, 
solely by her needle. She possessed an unequaled 
reputation for good works, and was generally con- 
sulted for her right-judging wisdom. Any one well 
experienced in character would have read hers 
more aright than did these simple, truthful-hearted 
villagers. 

With an art that Edward, in his straightforward, 
unsuspecting nature, did not fathom, she placed 
Edith in the light of a frivolous young thing, very 
beautiful; and her beauty she descanted upon, until 
Edward felt that the winning beauty was given her 
but to betray all who looked upon it. She spoke of 
Edith as designing evidently to make use of her 
charms to ensnare him ; also of her great attention 
to his children for the same purpose. Her mother 
was old and feeble, and could not live long; with 
her died Edith’s means of support ; and it was evi- 
dent to the mind of Miss Prudence that Mr. Her- 
bert’s comfortable home possessed a rare charm to 
her eyes. Alas, poor Edith! 

*« My dear sir, should you not be able to resist 
the temptation which comes to you in the shape of 
this passing passion, I pray, I beseech you not to 
sacrifice those dear children that the sainted Mar- 
tina left with such holy injunction for their welfare. 
Should you not feel strength given you to overcome 
this weakness, intrust the dear infants to my care, 
and I will not betray the trust.’ 

The smooth tones of that insinuating voice 
dropped into his heart like ice. Yes, Edith was a 
child, too young and inexperienced to be a mother 
to his children. His feelings for her must be 
checked. The spirit of his departed wife stood be- 
fore him, and her last injunction rung in his ear. 
The plausible words of the artful woman by his 
side seemed truth to him. And, as he was on the 
point of asking her to take charge of him and his, 
the image of Edith rose up between him and the 
spinster, so pure and holy, that he turned his sen- 
tence into an abrupt good-by. 

«“T can ask her to be my wife at another time,”’ 
said he to himself, on his way home. 

Upon the following morning, the sun rose lazily, 
not having made up his mind exactly whether he 
would show his face to the world or not. All na- 
ture seemed as indolent. ‘The air was heavy al- 
most to suffocation. The noisy fowls and cattle 
were huddled together in silent groups under some 
shelter. A hush pervaded all things. Even the 
merry birds were mute, as if in wait for some 
anticipated danger. Heavy masses of black cloud, 
darkening the thick air, floated listlessly in the hea- 
vens, and the far-off thunders were muttering in a 
low, deep under-tone. 


Edward Herbert was sitting in his own room, 
after breakfast, with a book before him, and lost in 
deep thought. His door softly opened, and the 
sunny face of his little Martina appeared. 

‘We are going to start for school earlier than 
usual, dear papa, because it looks so much like 
rain.”’ 

‘Very well, my darling. Take good care of 
Minny.” 

“Oh, no fear, dear papa, but that I will. 
me one kiss; and now gvod-by.” 

The door was closed again, and Edward, lost 
once more in his own meditations, was not fully 
aroused to the danger his little girls were in, nor to 
his own want of thought in permitting them to 
brave such a threatening sky, until there came a 
flash of lightning so intense that it nearly blinded 
him, causing him to cover both eyes with his hands. 
Then followed a peal of thunder, most fearful in its 
deep stunning roar. It seemed to waken all the 
echoes for leagues around, and died with them in 
one lingering, sullen sound. The fast rain was com- 
ing down, not in pleasant drops, but in one pouring, 
rushing stream. Almost the darkness of night hung 
over the earth, while the wind, like a mad spirit 
sent abroad for destruction, shrieked and raved, 
splintering trees and tearing them up by their roots 
in its angry might. How long it had been storming 
he knew not; but, with a thiek beating heart fore- 
boding ill, Edward hastened down to the old house- 
keeper. 

«« How long have the children been gone ?”’ 

* Above half an hour, sir. I tried hard to make 
them stay; but they said they would get to the 
school-house long before the storm eame up.” 

“Pray Heaven they may have got there ; but [ 
fear—I fear they have not. Give me my old hat 
and thick boots. They must have crossed Hem- 
lock Rapids before now. Stili I fear for them. 
Never mind the bvots ; I will goasI am. No, no! 
—no umbrella ; the wind is too high.”’ 

Some fifteen minutes before Edward’s rapid 
strides plashed through the road, that was already 
more like a river than a carriage-way, Edith Moore, 
coming into the sitting-room of their little cottage, 
exclaimed— 

«« There, dearest mother, I have fastened tightly 
all the windows and doors. So now the storm 
can’t hurt us, unless it lifis our castle up by its 
roots, and gives us a ride through the air. How 
dark it grows, and how the wind howls! There 
comes the rain. Save us! what sharp lightning! 
How glad I am the storm has come on before Mar- 
tina and little Minny started for school !”’ 

‘Heaven shield the dear children !’’ ejaculated 
Mrs. Moore. ‘I saw them pass the door full fif- 
teen minutes ago.”’ 

‘‘ And they have to cross those fearful rapids, 
always swollen in a storm !”’ 

Edith waited not for another word. Almdst be- 
fore her mother felt that she had left her side, was 
the cottage-door closed after her, and her - form 
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was flying, more than running, in the direction the 
little Herberts had taken. 

The school-house was on the edge of the village, 
and sheltered by a picturesque little wood. It was 
full three-quarters of a mile from Mr. Herbert’s 
house. The little girls had gone about half the 
way when the storm commenced. They still went 
on, sheltering themselves with their umbrella as 
best they could. At length they came in sight of 
she rapids. The wind, suddenly rising, shivered 
their umbrella, and hurled it from their weak hold. 
Flash followed flash, and peal followed peal. The 
rain poured down in torrents, and the little girls 
stood doubting what to do. 

A flash of lightning, more fearfully intense than 
any that had yet been, succeeded at the same in- 
stant by a perfectly deafening peal of thunder, 
caused the children to draw more closely to each 
other. Martina held the little one tightly up to her, 
shielding her with a part of her own dress; and lit- 
tle Minny, nestling her head in Martina’s bosom, 
covered her ears with both hands in extreme terror 
at the dread voice of nature. 

‘““We had best go on, dear Minny; for there is 
Hemlock River right before us, and we have only 
to cross that, and we are close to the shelter of the 
school-house.’’ 

«Oh, dear thithter, I can’t go any farther. 
tho afraid, and tho tired, and tho wet.” 

“Cheer up, darling, I will help you, and God 
will not desert us. Cheer up, pet, we will soon be 
at the nice school-house, and Miss Polly will dry 
our cjothes as soon as we get there,”’ 

Tey had reached the boiling stream, but, to their 
disappointment, the bridge was broken, and part of 
it had been swept away. 

‘‘ Never mind, dear Minny, there are the saw- 
logs we have been over so many times. I guess 
we can cross them now.”’ 

They were half way across the unsteady logs, 
when Minny’s foot slipped, and into the surging 
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waters she went, drawing Martina along with her. 
Martina was the first to catch sight of the flying 
form of Edith coming towards them. 

‘‘Oh, Edith! save her! save her!” 

And quicker than thought Edith was in the stream, 
and, with both the children clasped in her arms, was 
struggling for the bank. The river at that point 
was fortunately not very deep, but the onward tor- 
rent was so rapid that, when at last she reached 
the shore, it was at a point much lower down the 
current, and where the rocks piled so perpendicu- 
larly that she found it impossible to ascend. How 
long she could have resisted those onward raging 
waters, holding by the willow twigs that grew out 
of the crevices of the rocks, supporting the almost 
fainting children clinging to her—how much longer 
she might have resisted those wild onward rapids, 
she knew not. Her head began to swim, and she 
felt that soon she and her dear little friends must be 
borne away to inevitable death. 

« My dear, dear, dearest children! Bless God, 1 
am in time!” And the strong, saving arm was 
around all three ; and all three were clasped tightly 
and warm to his bosom. ‘ My darlings, thank God, 
I have you all three safe !” 

The fury of the storm was spent. Edward had 
his three dear ones safely on the bank. He could 
not be happy enough; he could not be sufficiently 
grateful. He held them to his heart, and called 
them again and again his three dear children. 

A neighbor’s wagon came by. The farmer glad- 
ly took them in, and, spurring up his horses, the 
dripping, half-drowned ones were soon in Edward’s 
warm house. 

A messenger was dispatched to Mrs. Moore, to 
let her know that all were safe. 

From that day to this, Edward Herbert has had 
cause to bless the storm, so fearful in itself, that 
was the means of giving him such a loving, gentle 
wife, and his children such a loving, faithful mo- 
ther. 
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JUNE. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


First-Born of summer-time, beautiful June! 

A sweet poem set to melodious tune ; 

Azure-eyed pet on the breast of the year, 
Flow’r-crowned and peerless one, June, thou art here! 


Wild roses scent the balmy air, 
Bird notes are trilling everywhere ; 
The brooklet gushes, with a song, 
The flower-enameled vale along ; 
On glossy-tinted wings flit by 
The golder bee and butterfly ; 

In emerald robes, the forest dim 
Sends up to God a grateful hymn. 
The lily on the lake is seen, 

A pearl upon her breast I ween ; 
The orchards, in full blossoming, 
te the air rich odors fling ; 





The iris by the sedgy stream, 
In noon sun nodding , seems to dream. 


Tis pleasant now, in morning hours, 
To wander ’mid the dewy flowers, 
And list the voices of the wood, 

So sweet they make its solitude. 
Its solitude? How can it dwell, 
When bird, and rill, and zephyr tell 
Of Him who filleth earth and air? 
Not solitude; for He is there! 

’Tis only found within the heart 
That hath in joy and hope no part. 
The earth is full of song and bloom 
Sunlight and gladness and perfame ; 
Gifts from our Father’s hand divine 
To welcome in the summer-time. 
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Tuenre are few pleasures so exhilarating and un- 
alloyed as a ride on horseback. To go out in the 
early morning, when the dew is bright on the grass 
and wild flowers, and the cool air comes laden with 
the fresh fragrance of the woods and fields; to give 
a loose rein to your horse, and let him carry you 
far out into the very heart of the untrodden hills, 
into the wild fastnesses of Nature, where “ all the 
dreary intercourse of common life’’ has not vet 
penetrated, and there to pause and rest; and, wh'le 
the sweet influences of our mother earth, fresh from 
the hands of its Maker, are upon us, while the in- 
cense flung from her thousand censers floats around 
us, mingled with the song of birds and humming of 
insects, and soft fluttering of the leaves, to let our 
thoughts wander at their “own sweet will,”’ while 
our eyes and heart are drinking their fill of beauty, 
are enjoyments so pure and fresh that I marvel so 
few are found to appreciate them. 

After such an excursion, you come back to your 
home and its duties with a mind and body equally 
refreshed and strengthened to perform the one and 
enjoy the other. The best description of a horse- 
back ride which we remember to have seen is the 





one from which the following extracts are taken» 
from the pen of the ardent and enthusiastic Grace 
Greenwood :— 


** Now we ’re off, like the winds to the plains whence 
they came, 

And the rapture of motion is thrilling my frame ! 

On, on speeds my courser, scarce printing the sod, 

Scarce crushing a daisy to mark where he trod ! 

Still faster, still farther he leaps at my cheer, 

Till the rush of the startled air whirs in my ear! 

Now ’long a clear rivulet lieth his track— 

See his glancing hoofs tossing the white pebbles back ! 

Now a glen dark as midnight—what matter ?—we ’|1 
down, 

Though shadows are round us and rocks o’er us frown. 

The thick branches shake, as we ’re hurrying through, 

And deck us with spangles of silvery dew ! 


* What a wild thought of triumph, that this girlish 
hand 

Such a steed in the might of his strength may com- 
mand ! 

What a glorious creature! Ah! glance at him now, 

As I check him awhile on this green hillock’s brow! 

How he tosses his mane, with a shrill joyous neigh, 

And paws the firm earth in his proud, stately play!” , 





TO 
BY JAMES 


IF to be free from aught of guile, 
Neither to do nor suffer wrong ; 

Yet in thy judgments gentle still, 
Serene—inflexible in will 

Only where some great duty lies 
Prone to forgive, or, with a smile, 
Reprove the errors that belong 

To natures that fall far below 

The height of thy empyreal brow! 

Of self to make a sacrifice, 

Rather than view another’s woe, 
And, guided by the same fixed law 
Supreme, to yield in argument 

The bootless triumph that might draw 
Down pain upon thy opponent : 

In each ‘‘ hard instance,’’ though severely tried, 
Still seen with Honor walking by thy side ; 
E’en in those hours when all unbend, 
And by some thoughtless word offend, 
Thy conscious spirit, great and good, 
Neither upborne, nor yet subdued, 


HIM WHO CAN ALONE 
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Impressed by sense of human ill, 
Preserves its even tenor still; 
While ‘neath that calm clear surface lie 
Thoughts worthy of eternity ! 
And passions—shall I call them so? 
Celestial attributes! that glow 
Radiant as wing of Seraphim, 
Lighting thy path, in all else dim! 
Placed on their lofty eminence, 
Thou seest the guerdons that to thee belong, 
Passed to the low-browed temple, burn intense ; 
Standing between thee and the throng 
Of noble minds, thy great compeers— 
And still the same serenity appears, 
Like star in its own solitude, 
Setting its seal on thy majestic blood* 
If elements like these could give 
The record that might bid them live, 
The mighty dead—saint, sophist, sago, 
Achilles in his tent— 
Might claim in vain a brighter page, 
A haughtier monument! 
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YOUNG ENTHUSIASTS. 


WILSON. 


(Coneluded from page 316.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Dantet Ketrorp had always been a strange and 
mysterious being, but he now became doubly so. 
The soul of the aged man, whose head he had pil- 
lowed on his bosom, and whom he had seen draw 
his last breath, seemed to have descended and set- 
tled upon him. His desire to render some spiritual 
form visible to his earthly eyes absorbed his every 
thought. He wandered forth upon the mountains 
and stood upon their bare summits, gazing around 
and contemplating the mighty works of God, a wild 
enthusiasm burning in his heart, and his eyes kin- 
dling with an unnatural glare. Like the billows of 
the ocean before a maddening tempest, so a tumullt- 
uous whirl of thoughts rushed through his bosom, 
almost dethroning reason. Anon, he Jescended 
into some quiet vale, and, in musings calm and se- 
rene, smoothed down the rage that had harrowed 
up his soul. Again, he would retire into some dark 
ravine, horrid with shades and impending cliffs, 
where the sun scarcely ever shone, and there, in 
sadness and gloom, would sit and meditate. That 
strange manuscript was forever about him, and he 
pored over it until he knew it by heart. He passed 
whole days with little or no nourishment, his look 
became wild and haggard, and his voice sounded 
hollow and sepulchral. He was endeavoring to 
tear himself from earth, and to make himself a com- 
panion fit for angels; and yet the form of Elinor 
Manvers forever rose before him, whether standing 
on the mountain heights, or wandering through the 
silent vales, or seated in the dark ravines. She 
blended with his every thought, and when he tried 
to think on Heaven, she came between him and it ; 
and although she appeared to his fancy us a spirit 
of light and an image of purity, yet he knew she 
was mortal, and that he never could reach that ex- 
alted station to which he aspired so long as she thus 
shared in all the exercises of his mind. 

‘«T must blend her soul with mine,” he solilo- 
quized, ‘ or rather, 1 must absorb it in mine, so that 
there shall be but one direction to our thoughts, one 
aim and purpose to our minds. With her at my 
side, her soul guided by mine, I can at once attain 
my object and elevate her to the same height; and 
oh! it will be a biissful moment when we are both 
empowered to hold converse with the spiritual 
essences of God and with each other. But should 
she reject me! There is madness in the thought, 
and I will not harbor it. At least I will know my 
doom, and shape my course accordingly.” 
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With this determination, he sought Elinor. As 
he entered the room in which she sat singing one 
of her merry songs, a shadow settled upon her soul, 
and it was with a palpitating heart and trembling 
voice that she bade him welcome. The change 
that a few weeks had wrought upon him did not 
escape her eye, and a wild presentiment told her 
that the hour for him to declare his love had arrived. 

“Elinor,” said he, “I have something which I 
wish to say to you. Will you walk with me?”’ 

With a cold shudder, and yet with feelings akin 
to rapture, the young girl passed her arm through 
his, and they wandered forth. 

It was one of those calm autumnal evenings when 
nature, though her gorgeous summer robes are 
hastening to decay, smiles through the gloom that 
enshrouds her, affording to the beholder a chastened 
and melancholy pleasure, perhaps unsurpassed by 
the gay trappings of spring or the full and flowing 
dress of summer. The western horizon was crim- 
soned by the beams of the setting sun, and the lofty 
peaks looked like gigantic spires tipped with gold. 

“Elinor,” said Daniel, as they reached an old 
moss-covered rock, ‘let us sit down and converse.”’ 

They seated themselves, and, as they did so, a 
solitary raven rose at a little distance from them, 
and, after wheeling two or three times in circles 
around them, uttering dismal croaks, alighted on 
the top of a dead pine which had been blasted by 
lightning, folded his wings, and was silent. 

Daniel was too much absorbed to notice these 
strange proceedings of the bird, but Elinor saw 
them, and a deeper shudder ran through her frame 
and a darker horror gathered at her heart ; but still 
there was a wild joy springing up in her soul as 
she thought to herself, “Come what may, it will 
be sweet when shared with him.” 

« Elinor,’”? commenced Daniel, ‘do you desire 
knowledge beyond what is usually allotted to, or 
within the reach of, mortals?” And, as he spoke, 
he turned his large round eyes, gleaming with a 
fearful brilliancy, full upon her. 

Elinor knew not what answer to make, and, for a 
moment, was silent. At length, collecting all her 
powers for the effort, she spake— 

«You ask me a strange question; but I will an- 
swer it sincerely : I do, provided it can be attained 
without endangering my eternal welfare.” 

“ft is within your reach,’’ said Daniel; “ and 
so far from endangering your soul, it will but fit you 
for a more exalted seat in the mansions of the 
blest.” 
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“‘ You speak mysteriously,’’ said Elinor, meeting 
his steady gaze with one as steady: ‘‘ explain what 
you mean.” 

Daniel turned his eyes away, and looked for a 
moment on the western sky. He was ata loss how 
to proceed ; and, finding no way by which to come 
to his purpose gradually, he presently turned his 
gaze upon her again and said, abruptly— 

‘Elinor, I love you! Will you be mine ?” 

It was a fearful sight to see the change that sud- 
denly came over that fair young girl. Her bosom 
heaved, her eyes swam in tears, and a rigid pallor 
overspread her countenance; and yet a smile of 
joy was wreathing her hueless lips. Daniel was 
frightened at the sight. 

“Great God!” cried he, his eyes flashing with 
the gleam of sudden despair, and the blood rushing 
to his heart, leaving him as pale as Elinor, “ she 
loves me not !”’ 

But still that smile played about her lips like a 
mockery of life upon the image of death, and he 
fastened his soul upon it as the last stay, the only 
hope that held him back from the abyss of madness 
over which he hung suspended. 

« Elinor! Elinor !’’ he cried, in piteous accents, 
“can you love me? Can you link your destiny, a 
high and noble one, as I can show you, with mine ? 
Drive me not to madness, Elinor! My brain is 
whirling, and reason totters on her throne! Oh, 
Elinor! I had rather be dead than mad; then speak 
to me; tell me you love me—tell me you will be 
mine, and save me from the gulf of madness that 
yawns before me !”’ 

“Thine forever!” gasped Elinor, collecting all 
her strength to enable her to speak. 

The raven rose from his high perch, wheeled 
round and round, croaking hoarsely, rising higher 
and higher, until his dismal voice could scarce be 
heard, and then, folding his wings, dropped swiftly 
through the air and disappeared in a dark valley. 

Like a flood of light bursting on darkness were 
those two words, faintly articulated though they 
were, upon the soul of Daniel Kelford. But let the 
moments that succeeded be sacred ; in the sight of 
Heaven they were so, and we will not lift the veil. 
We -will not, with sacrilegious hand, tear off the 
drapery of celestial fabric that floated around their 
souls, nor lay bare the workings of their hearts as 
they exchanged vows of eternal! love. 

We pass over a few hours. The shades of night 
have wrapped the earth in its mourning robe, and 
the night winds are sighing through the forest, bear- 
ing off many a faded and withered leaf, and carry- 
ing it down to repose on the bosom of the earth. 
Daniel and Elinor are seated in the parlor of Mr. 
Manvers’s house, alone. Daniel has told her of 
the legacy left him by the strange old man, of the 
manner of his death, and of his dying words. Eli- 
nor has listened to him with a strange spell upon 
her heart, and has felt her soul gradua!ly rising and 
partaking of the enthusiasm of her betrot The 
ill-omened raven darkens over he but still 
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she reflects, ‘Come what may, it will be sweet 
when shared with him!” and in that reflection she 
finds a solace. 

“ Read me that wonderful manuscript,” said she, 
as Daniel concluded his account. 

He complied, and read it through; and Elinor 
listened with all her soul, her thoughts and ideas 
assimilating more and more to his, and the thirst 
for knowledge becoming stronger and stronger in 
her heart, 

‘«« And now, Elinor,’’ said he, when he had finished 
reading, ‘“‘ we have but to unite our destinies, soul 
and body, melt our hearts and minds together, and 
live with but one aim, one purpose; and that is to 
reach that state of purity necessary to enable us to 
see with our mortal eyes, though looking through 
the medium of immortality, those bright angels 
which now stand invisible at our sides, and to hear 
from them the words of eternal wisdom. Let us 
strive with them to banish those dark spirits of hell 
forever from us, and the fountains of celestial know- 
ledge will be opened to us. 1 have tried to attain 
to this state alone, but you were a portion of my- 
self, your soul a portion of mine, and I could not 
succeed without you; and if I had, my joy would 
have lost half its bliss, since it would not have been 
shared with thee.” 

“T am ready to share with you in all things,”’ 
replied Elinor. ‘ Your will is mine, your destiny 
mine. Together we will ascend the temple of 
knowledge, and look beyond the dark line that di- 
vides time from eternity, and peer into the future ; 
or we will sink together in the abyss of madness, 
still sharing and sweetening each other’s fate, be it 
what it may.” 

“ Talk not of sinking,’’ said Daniel, almost stern- 
ly. “To doubt of success is to insure defeat. 
Doubts must be thrown aside ; the wi/7 must work 
free in faith, and a thought of failure must not be 
permitted to enter the mind. Remember that our 
evil angels are ever by us, prompting us to doubt, 
and that we must war against them. They will 
struggle hard, and it may be long before we are able 
to expel them ; but let us persevere, and success is 
certain.” 

As he spake, his eyes were fixed on Elinor, and 
they seemed to pierce to the very bottom of her 
soul. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ said she. ‘TI shall learn to lean 
my will on yours, and to be firmer. I will ponder 
only on the new state for which I am striving. I 
will banish every doubt and fear, remembering that 
it is your will that Ido so. Daniel—for I can now 
thus familiarly address you—I have looked forward 
to this period with horror, as dark almost as ever 
blackened through the heart of a devil when con- 
templating the proud height from which he had 
fallen, and fallen without a hope of ever rising again ; 
and yet, at the same time, a joy pervaded my breast 
as holy and enrapturing as ever thrilled the soul of 
a sinless ange] when viewing the fair fields of Para 4 
dise. I can now account for the presentiment that 
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has so long filled my mind : it was a spiritual dread, 
infused by the spiritual essence that holds commu- 
nion with the soul, arousing a nameless terror even 
without the consciousness of its cause. The fact 
that my human nature, my mortal part, was to be 
brought into association with spirits appalled my 
soul, even though I knew not that that was the 
cause ; while the fact that I was to arrive at such 
an exalted state, that my mortality was so far to 
put on immortality as to render me a fit companion 
for the pure angels, was sufficient to diffuse a rap- 
turous bliss through all my soul, although I dreamed 
not that I should ever attain so high a state of purity 
while in this world. Alone I could not dare con- 
front my mortal body with immortal beings: but 
with you, my beloved, I can dare anything and 
everything ; for what would not be sweet when 
shared with you?”’ 

“ Thou art in the right way now,” said Daniel, 
clasping Elinor to his heart, “ and the spirits, than 
whom thou art little less pure, will soon be revealed 
to thy mortal eyes. Let our souls blend and min- 
gle together and become as one, each absorbed in 
the other, and let us war against every selfish and 
earthly thought, concentrating all the powers of the 
mind upon the high and holy things of God, bending 
all our energies to the attainment of a single object, 
and soon those bright forms that forever attend us, 
and whose dazzling brightness would now blind our 
eyes and consume us to ashes were they rendered 
visible to us, will be seen, not only without haria, 
but with a joy unknown to earth. Oh, Elinor! 
even the thought of the sight fills me with a bliss 
allied to Heaven!” 

The enthusiasm that burned in their breasts 


gleamed from their eyes, and was visible in their | 


whole countenances, giving them more the appear- 
ance of wild maniacs than of rational beings. His 
soul was on hers with a power that nothing but his 
absence could expel; and a delirium of joy, of bliss, 
was the only sensation of which they were suscep- 
tible. Clasped in each other’s arms, and each mut- 
tering incoherent words, their minds imbued with 
a species of insanity, they saf for a long time, the 
thraldom of Eiinor becoming every moment stronger 
and stronger. 

Daniel at length left, with a promise to return the 
next day ; and, as he wended his way homeward 
through the still night, his wild thoughts raging 
tumultuously, Elinor sought her place of rest, but 
sleep was banished from her eyes. She could not 
think; all was confusion; she seemed accompany- 
ing him to whom she had yielded her heart; and, 
by his side listening to his impassioned words, she 
seemed to glide along without an effort and without 
any will of her own. Hours pass, and she lies 
with her cheek pillowed on one soft arm, the ring- 
lets of her dark hair half veiling her beautiful coun- 
tenance, and yet adding to, rather than subtracting 
from, her angelic beauty. Her eyelids at length 
troop, veiling the bright orbs for whose protec- 
tion they were made, and half-formed visions float 














indistinctly before her mental sight. An angel’s 
white robes flutter by, but disappear before they 
can more than barely be seen; and then. Daniel 
Kelford suddenly appears, but sinks to nothingness 
as she tries tosurvey him. Anon, a cawing raven 
flies lazily along, but vanishes just as she would 
look upon him ; and then a pall of darkness settles 
around, deeper and deeper, a mighty sea of dark- 
ness, heaving and swelling for a moment, then 
gradually growing calmer and calmer, and finally is 
smoothed to perfect stillness. And thus the maiden 
sank to sleep. Strange dreams held revel in her 
soul; but what pen or pencil could catch their 
lights and shades, or describe their sudden trans- 
mutations, now flying joyously aloft, and now sink- 
ing down into awful depths? We shrink from 
attempting the task, and leave our readers to im- 
agine them iftheycan. We pass to other scenes. 


CHAPTER V. 


THe next morning, when Elinor awoke from her 
troubled slumbers, the events of the preceding night 
seemed to her more like a dream than a reality. 
She arose and went about her usual avocations, but 
not with the light step, the merry song, and the 
cheerful countenance of former days. By degrees, 
the influence which the presence of Daniel Kelford 
and his strange looks and language had exerted over 
her passed partially from her, and again a dark and 
undefined horror brooded at her heart. She saw 
more distinctly than ever the abyss into which the 
hand of destiny was urging her; but the flowers 
that encircled its brink were more plentiful and 
magnificent than ever before, and she felt no wish 
to escape. 

But a few hours elapsed before Daniel again 
made his appearance; and no sooner had he come 
into the presence of Elinor than that same strange 
spell again came over her, arousing all the wild 
enthusiasm that had burned in her breast the even- 
ing before. She was scarcely conscious of her 
own identity, for her soul was merged in that of 
Daniel Kelford, and her wi1it was lost in his. Again 
they talked and planned, and again wild visions 
swept before their mental sight. 

Day after day he visited her, and fainter and 
fainter grew her power to shake from her the influ- 
ence which he exerted over her. Even when ab- 
sent, his power was upon her, and when in his pre- 
sence she was wholly passive to his witt. He 
might have willed her to the realms of bliss, and all 
the joy that ever thrilled a sinless angel would have 
been hers; he might have willed her to the world 
of woe, and she would have felt all the dark despair 
and utter torment’ of a soul forever lost. Oh, what 
a strange and fearfully mysterious power is that 
which one human soul can exert over another! 
there are none that are not more or less 

influence. They influence others and 
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Who can fathom the 
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are influenced by others. 
mysteries of the mind ? 

A few weeks passed, and Daniel and Elinor were 
married. There was no bridal feast, no rejoicings 
and merry-makings. Their parents wished to in- 
vite their friends and neighbors, and to have a sea- 
son of festivity; but they both objected. The priest 
who solemnized the marriage and a few witnesses 
were all that were present. It was a strange wed- 
ding, and they were strange beings that were 
wedded. 

They retired to a little cottage which their pa- 
rents had fitted up for them, situated in a sweet 
valley, and upon the green banks of a romantic lit- 
tle stream. The mountains rose in imposing gran- 
deur around them, and the scene was one of min- 
gled wildness and pleasantness, embracing every 
variety of mountain region. 

Here they ex@fuded themselves almost entirely 
from society. Together they wandered over lofty 
peaks or reclined in dark and dreary valleys. Their 
meals were frugal and simple, and every thought 
was bent to the attainment of their object. Elinor 
acted but as the witt of Daniel prompted. Her 
soul was so mingled with his as to become a part 
and parce! of it, indivisible and undistinguishable. 

Months passed. Daniel and his bride had endea- 
vored to follow the counsel of the aged Spaniard in 
all things. They had practiced self-denial, and 
subjected their will ([ cannot say wills) to their 
reason, or rather to their enthusiasm ; and nothing 
now seemed to be lacking to enable them to banish 
their dark spirits and render their bright ones 
visible. 

“ To-morrow,” said Daniel, ‘‘ we will visit Ce- 
sar’s Head, and see if we can expel the evil angels 
from us. It is a spot hallowed by the death of him 
in whose footsteps we are treading. Perhaps his 
spirit may be hovering near to assist us.”’ 

«“ To-morrow!”’ echoed Elinor, and then was 
silent. For a moment she seemed to recover some 
portion of her soul from the dominion of her hus- 
band, and once more the blackness of horror en- 
compassed her. Again the ill-omened raven flapped 
his dark wings and croaked hoarsely before her. 
Again she looked down into the dark gulf into which 
she was hastening—down, down into darkness 
that grew yet more dark as she gazed; but still 
gorgeous flowers decked her path and bloomed 
around the mouth of the abyss. The blood rushed 
from her cheeks, blanching them with the hue of 
death, and a cold fear seemed to congeal her heart. 
But it was only fora moment. Again the suspend- 
ed influence of Daniel’s will asserted its sway, and 
these emotions were drowned in its flow. “All 
will be shared with him, and therefore sweet,’’ was 
the last thought that flitted through her mind ere 
she yielded up her will. 

With clasped hands they sat in their cottage-door 
and watched the airy cloudlets flitting over the face 
of the moon; but both were silent. Daniel was too 
busy in thought to speak, and, as every emotion 
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which swelled his bosom heaved that of Elinor 
also, she felt no desire to speak except when he 
spoke to her, and wi//ed that she should reply. 

The morrow came, and they ascended the peak 
of Ceesar’s Head. It was in the early part of Au- 
gust, and the weather was hot and sultry. The 
low murmur of distant thunder was heard as they 
reached the summit, and stood hand in hand on the 
spot where the old Spaniard had breathed his last. 

« Now,” said Daniel, ‘we stand upon the hal- 
lowed spot from which the soul of him who was 
permitted to lift the veil and learn things reserved 
for spiritual intelligences took its flight to Heaven. 
Here let us bend our efforts to become like unto 
him—to etherealize our natures, to banish every 
sinful thought and affection, and to obtain the attri- 
butes of immortality. My will is thine, and it is 
well. Words are useless; the language of the 
mind most fntelligible to Heaven is thought. Then 
let us be silent while thought communes with 
Heaven, and the wiLu shapes all things to its de- 
sires.”’ 

He was silent, and commenced willing his soul 
to act independe™t of his body. And here the will 
of Elinor rebelied. Thoughts of home, of parents 
and friends, of childhood and scenes of youth, of 
love and death, of time and eternity—all, all came 
crowding on her miad, and that strange shudder 
again thrilled through her frame. Involuntarily, 
she raised her eyes in supplication to Heaven, when 
lo! that raven flapped his wings above her, and 
uttering one loud croak, that sounded in her ears 
like a wail of anguish, hastened onward and soon 
disappeared from her sight. Suddenly, she recol- 
lected the purpose for which she stood there, and 
tried to resign her will to Daniel; but it was in 
vain ; he had left her in the upward soaring of his 
thoughts, and their minds were separated and could 
unite no more. 

Meanwhile, Daniel was struggling to separate the 
divine essence of his nature from its grosser part. 
He was striving for that etherealization which would 
enable him to look through the medium of immor- 
tality and behold the immortal being that was to 
reveal so much knowledge to him. The scenes 
of earth gradually faded imto darkness, and he 
seemed to become free and unlimited in the powers 
of his mind, and suddenly a form of ethereal beauty 
and brightness stood before him, and thus spake— 

“¢ Mortal, the victory is thine, but thine alone !”’ 

Unconscious tfat his soul had lost its influence 
over Elinor in the hour of trial, and at the very mo- 
ment when to lose it was to lose all so far as re- 
garded her, he turned to see if she was not at his 
side, and he saw her not; for his mortal vision was 
closed, and with his immortal sight he could not 
behold mortal things. 

“ Angel of mercy !’’ he exclaimed, “exalt her to 
the station in which I am, and re-unite us in spirit - 
uality.”’ 

“Tt is beyond my power,’’ replied the angel, in 
tones of melody sweeter than any sounds of earth. 
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‘Her evil angel is not yet banished from her, for 
the things of earth still claim her attention.” 

Oh, mortal love! strange and inexplicable power! 
mysterious in thy operations! exalting to the bliss 
of Heaven, depressing to the pains of hell ; wild as 
the uncurbed steed, yet tame as the playful lamb; 
vengeful as demons of wrath, yet tender as the angel 
of sympathy itself; ungovernable as the whirlwind, 
yet gentle as the morning breeze ; watchful as a 
thousand eyes, yet blind as the darkness of mid- 
night! What painter can paint thee? what pen or 
tongue describe thee? Thou passion of passions ! 
thou passion to which all other passions are sub- 
servient! Thou tyrant, to whom all tyrants bow! 
Thou invincible, to whom the most valiant yield! 
Stronger than death, more powerful than the sword, 
who may stefn thy tide? who banish thee from his 
heart? When thou hast fixed thine arrow in the 
human breast, who may pluck it out? Though 
thou dwellest in the bosom of frailty, the strongest 
incentives both to virtue and to vice have proved 
too weak to oust thee from thy domain! How 
many hast thou pulled down from lofty heights! 
how many raised from the lowest depths of degra- 
dation! How many hast thou shown the way to 
Heaven! how many dragged to the abyss of hell! 
For thee, Adam disobeyed his God, and entailed 
sin, misery, and death on all his race. For thee, 
even angels left their abode of bliss on high, and 
came down to earth to dwell with the fuir daugh- 
ters of men; and yet who that has ever felt thy 
power wonders at these things? Great and unin- 
telligible power! if thou couldst cause the sinless 
to sin, the immortal to associate with mortals rather 
than their own ethereal race, how can we wonder 
that thou shouldst have power to recall Daniel Kel- 
ford from the prize for which he had toiled, the 
possession of his fondest desires, the goal of all his 
aspirations ? 

“Spirit of beauty!’’ he cried, “I will return to 
her.”’ 

“ Pause,’’ said the sweetly tuneful voice of the 
angel, ‘‘and hear me but for a moment, and then 
decide. The evil spirit that has just abandoned 
thee has not yet reached his dark abode, and if thou 
resumest thy earthly nature before he enters those 
gates through which he can return no more, he will 
immediately rejoin thee and strive against me for 
thy soul ; and, if he returns now, he can never more 
be banished from thee, and on earth thou canst 
never see me more. Thy bride in never reach the 
state in which thou now art, for thou canst not 
again absorb her soul within thine. If thou now 
givest way, bid farewell forever to all thy dreams 
of mortal spirituality and etherealization. Now 
make your decision.’’ 

« Angel of light,’’ said Daniel, ‘‘ I do not hesitate. 
Ambition is too weak to strive against iove. With- 
out Elinor, Heaven were hell to me. I return to 
her.”’ 

‘« Be it so,’’ said the angel, mournfully. ‘TI pity 
thee, but am not angry. Mortal has never yet been 
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found that would sacrifice love for knowledge 
Return to thy earthly state ; my office will still be 
to watch over and protect thee.” 

The brightness of Daniel’s spiritual sight, gradu- 
ally fading, became dimmer and yet more dim, like 
a cloud intercepting the rays of the sun and casting 
its shadow upon the earth, until finally he fully 
resumed his earthly nature, saw with his mortal 
eyes, and beheld Elinor standing at his side weep- 
ing bitterly. 

‘Oh, Daniel, forgive me !’’ she cried. ‘ My will 
rebelled in the very moment of trial ; but now it is 
yours again. I yield it to thee.” 

«« Weep not, love,’’ said Daniel, tenderly. ‘“ My 
dream is gone. I have seen the good angel that 
hovers over me, but shall see him no more. I do 
not repine, for thou, love, art still left me, and I was 
free to choose thee in preference to immortal know- 
ledge.” ” 

The cloud from which the distant thunder was 
muttering when Daniel and Elinor first reached the 
top of Ceesar’s Head, had gradually arisen, and was 
now nearly over them, flashes of lightning almost 
continually leaping from its black bosom ; and peals 
of thunder, rolling fearfully among the mountains, 
re-echoed from a thousand cliffs and prolonged into 
one incessant roar. As Daniel finished speaking, a 
gust of wind swept by, whirling the leaves and 
twigs before it, and another lightning flash, still 
more lurid, ran across the darkened heavens, fol- 
lowed by a thunder peal that shook the solid mount- 
ains. Elinor buried her face in her husband’s 
bosom and sobbed yet more violently, her emotions 
being too powerful for utterance. 

‘Look up, my love,” said Daniel, soothingly ; 
‘‘we must seek a shelter from the coming storm. 
Come, let us away.”’ 

“Oh, my husband,” cried Elinor, “from what 
proud heights have I recalled thee by my rebellious 
will! I would that I had died first !”’ 

“ Be calm, my own sweet one,” said Daniel. “I 
am happy now; happier than I have ever been be- 
fore. But come away; let us descend to yonder 
jutting rock, and when the storm is past we will 
return to our own sweet little cottage; and then I 
will tell you of the change I underwent and kiss 
your tears away, and you will smile and be glad; 
and we will descend the stream of life together, 
smoothing for each other its ruffled waves.” 

Daniel wound his arm around the waist of his 
young wife, and supported her onward towards 
the rock he had mentioned, some two hundred yards 
distant down the declivity of the mountain. The 
darkness was almost as intense as that of night, the 
rain was beginning to fall, and the wind whirled 
around them with increased violence. Trees were 
uprooted, and their branches flew about before the 
maddening gale, and twigs and dust almost blinded 
the eyes of Daniel and Elinor, rendering their pro- 
gress slow and perilous. Still they pressed on with 
all possible speed, avoiding the falling timbers as 
best they could. 
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Elinor seemed to recover strength and energy, 
and she begged her husband to release his hold 
around her waist, as both would then be better en- 
abled to escape the falling limbs. He did so, and, 
seizing her hand in his, they sped on until they ob- 
served a large tree falling towards them, when, as 
if by mutual consent, each released the other’s hand 
and fled in opposite directions, the tree falling be- 
tween them. Simultaneous with its fall, a blinding 
flash of lightning glared on the black heavens, and 
a thunder crash broke upon the maddened air. Daniel 
felt himself stunned for an instant, but quickly 
recovered and turned to look for Elinor. 

Oh, heavens! who can describe the sudden pang 
that shot with electric swiftness through all his 
soul as he beheld her lying stretched upon the 
earth? 
tension, and every muscle grew rigid as iron. 


Every sinew was strained to its utmost 
He 
sprang to her, seized her in his arms, and, with 
superhuman strength, bore her headlong, regardless 
of the dangers that beset him, to the jutting cliff. 

Sheltered at length by the impending rock, he 
laid her down, chaffed her hands and temples, and 
did all that he could to restore her : but alas, in vain! 
The lightning stroke had blasted her life too surely, 
and the omen of the raven had been fulfilled. Her 
cheeks were yet warm and wet with her tears; but 
the image of death was on her countenance. Her 
features were not distorted, and, as she lay there in 
calm repose, she appeared more beautiful than ever 
before. Her arms were folded on her rounded bo- 
som, her eyes closed, and her lips gently parted, as 
though a calm but deep sleep was upon her. It 
was the sleep that knows no waking until the 
graves, at the mighty summons of God, shall yield 
their dead. 

Daniel fell on his knees, and smoothed back a few 
loose ringlets of her dark hair, that had fallen over 
her face, and gazed steadfastly upon her, his soul 
one overflowing cup of bitterness. 

It was a wild, a terrible picture. The artillery 
of Heaven flashing in sheets of lurid flame, and 
booming with one continuous roar; the wind whirl- 
ing in fury, and not only tearing trees from their 
roots, but also hurling loose stones from their beds, 
and rolling them down the mountain side; the 
black cloud hovering over head like the pall of de- 
struction; the rain falling in torrents; the fair 
young wife, in all the bloom and beauty of woman- 
hood, stretched fearfully beneath that mighty rock, 
which all the fury of the storm could not remove, 
the hue of life still lingering fondly on her lovely 
countenance ;—ah! these constitute dark and ter- 
rible features in the picture, but not the darkest nor 
the most terrible ! for what is the war of elements 
in all their uncurbed rage, what the convulsions of 
nature, and even death itself, to the crushed and 
broken spirit of a once strong and ambitious man ? 
Beside the corpse of that young wife kneels the 
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broken-hearted husband, gazing upon the still fea- 
tures, DESPAIR stamped upon his face and visible in 
his look. No tears moisten his sad and stony gaze. 
Oh, that he could weep! that the anguish of his 
heart could find vent! but it is too deep for tears. 
He wipes the moisture from the cheek of his dead 
bride, his dry eyes fixed upon her until reason 
Wwavers and consciousness almost forsakes him. 
The storm rages unheeded ; he has no ear for any 
sound, no eye for any sight save of his dead wife. 
‘Oh God!” he exclaimed, ‘ was it for this I re- 
nounced the proud height of mortal immortality to 
which I had risen? Was it for this I tore the fond 
dream of human perfection from my heart? that I 
refused the knowledge that was to be revealed to 
me by an angel’s tongue? Was it for this I sacri- 
ficed Ambition, and all the aspirations of my soul, 
What now is leftme? A 
[ clasp it in my arms, but 


for the sake of Love? 
clod of mouldering clay! 
it returns not my embrace ; [ kiss it with the burn- 
ing kiss of love, but it knows it not; I speak to it 
in accents of tenderness, but it replies not—it is 
DEAD !”’ 

As he spake he threw himself beside the corpse, 
seized it in his arms, and kissed it again and again, 
uttering wailings that would have melted a heart 
of stone to hear. But this paroxysm passed off, 
and, with the calmness of despair, he sat up and 
took the stiffening hand of what had been his wife in 
his. In silent anguish, he sat there motionless, his 
eyes still fixed upon the face before him, while 
hours fled. 
and the sun again shone forth in splendor; but he 


The storm had long since spent itself, 
saw itnot. At length, he gradually stretched him- 
self beside the corpse, enfolded it in his arms, and 
murmured— 

« Yes, this is death! 
all my veins, and I welcome it with my whole heart. 


I feel it stealing through 


The great aim and object of my life has failed, the 
object of my love is dead, and life henceforth would 
My soul shall shortly rejoin thine, 
May God in mercy, for 


be a burden. 
Elinor, to part no more. 
Christ’s sake, save us eternally in the land of per- 
fect knowledge and perfect bliss !”’ 

His eyelids gently closed, and his spirit calmly 
passed away. 

The next day, Daniel and Elinor having failed to 
return home, search was made for them, and they 
were found beneath the impending rock, on which 
a solitary raven silently sat, as though brooding 
over the melancholy fate of those that lay beneath 
him. Daniel’s arms were still entwined around the 
body of his wife, and his cheek was leaned against 
hers. They were both buried in one grave, and 
the sod that was heaped upon them was moistened 
with many tears. 

Beautiful in life, in death they were parted not ! 
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** The time that tried men’s soles.’’ 


Ir was at ancient Bladensburg— 
The weather wondrous hot; 

And motionless the tall corn stood 
In every garden lot; 

And in the shade, supinely laid, 
Cats, dogs, and pigs were seen ; 

And geese went sailing on the brook, 
Where drooped the willows green: 


Went sailing forth as pleasantly 
As nothing were the matter— 

Each praising her reflected charms 
In most delightful clatter ; 

They little thought the hour was fraught 
With direful charge of ill— 

That fast the angry Red Coats came, 
Both geese and men to kill! 


Sad sight to see as e’er could be 
The white-washed village inn, 
With none to smoke, and none to joke, 
And none to sit and grin! 
Now on the counter of the bar 
Half emptied was the can; 
The whisky tap neglected stood— 
To waste the liquor ran! 


For fat and jolly John, the host, 
Had ta’en his rusty gun— 

And so had Sam, the stable-boy, 
And every mother’s son, 

And out they went, with brave intent, 
To wait the coming foe, 

To strike for ancient Bladensburg, 
And lay the foemen low! 


Still sometimes here would child appear, 
Sage matron, buxom maid, 

Crossing in haste the sandy street, 
Or whispering, sore afraid ; 

And busily preparing all 
To leave the luckless village— 

Their corn and pigs, their ducks and geese, 
To fire, and sword, and pillage! 


And up the bold militia marched, 
From town and country round; 

The mighty men of Washington 
Came also to the ground: 

For higher prize allured the eyes 
Of England’s martial host 

Than Bladensburg, with all its wealth 
And old renown, could boast. 


The Capital! the Capital !’’ 
Was still the foeman’s cry. 
Who for his nation’s Capital 
Would not with pleasure die? 
And so they swore to fall, before 
The foeman should prevail, 
And pile the field with Britishers 
Beneath their hissing hail! 
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Hence hither, too, our Regulars 
Assembled for the fight, 

And gay-plumed volunteers—O Mars! 
A grand, terrific sight! 

And on his steed, to do or bleed, 
Our President was here ! 

And every man did shout ‘‘ Hurrah !”? 
And not a soul did fear! 


A cloud of dust flew down the street— 
A horse and rider in it: 

’T was rather warm to run a race, 
But surely he would win it! 

Cats, pigs did leap from out their sleep, 
And dogs did bark amain, 

And children cried, and women screamed, 
And geese confessed their pain! 


But on the furious horseman rushed, 
A soldier, minus hat; 
The drops of sweat abundant gushed— 
He didn’t stop for that! 
‘“* They ’re coming !’’ were his only words, 
Hoarse, choked with dust, “ they ’re coming !”? 
And on he passed to where, right fast, 
Was heard a distant drumming. 


He gained the Yankee lines, and shrieked, 
‘« They ’re coming !’’ as he fell! 
They took him up with instant care, 
And begged him further tell, 
But vainly: though with brandy plied, 
No other word he spoke 
Save ‘‘ Coming ! Coming !’’ while the drumming 
Loud and louder woke! 


At length, along the turnpike road, 
The Red Coats came indeed ; 

They reached the little bridge—but there 
We checked their daring speed. 

Whene’er they tried, we swept aside 
Their ranks with cannon ball ; 

Till pity spread throughout our troups 
To see so many fall! 


In mercy we resolved to run, 
Yet were we not afraid ; 

And lest our kind example should 
Unkindly be repaid, 

We left the bloody field, and sought 
The deep and tangled wood, 

Where every man in such course ran 
As to himself was good. 


The Battle of old Bladensburg ! 
A scene of honest glory! 
Though little of our true desert 
Is given us in story. 
They say our Capital was lost 
Because we wouldn’t fight! 
Is mercy, then, no grace in men, 
Unless they ‘re gainers by *t? 
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Tue dress of Henry the Seventh at his corona- 
tion, in 1485, consisted of a shirt of fine lawn, a 
vest of ciimson silk, with an opening in the front; 
crimson sarcenet chausses, laced with ribbons to the 
coat, which was lined with ermine, decorated with 
bows of gold and ribbon, and trimmed with minever. 
The mantle was of crimson satin, laced with silk, 
and adorned with tassels. To this magnificent 
dress was added a crimson rose made of satin. 

The female coiffure of this day, as will be seen 
by the picture annexed, had greatly changed; it 





was three-cornered on the face, and in form not un- 
like a church porch; it fell over the shoulders be- 

hind, and had long lappets reaching to the waist. 
But there were many other head-dresses intro- 
duced during this reign. The hair usually fell in 
all its luxuriance down the back, unfettered by 
comb or fillet; and very beautiful were the long fair 
ringlets of many of the dames and maidens of Bri- 
tain. Some of the coiffures are not unlike orna- 
mented turbans; others resemble the capuchon 
worn by the men; and others, again, are round and 
pointed, but not high. So various and so strange 
were many of these head-dresses, that we may 
almost imagine Fashion was at this time amusing 
her own fancies at the expense of her votaries, and 
forcing her followers to render themselves ridicu- 
lous, and even ugly, to show her power over them. 
2* 
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The waists of the robes were now made so as to 
pinch in the figure ; they were cut square over the 
bosom, or reached to the throat, and were confined 
by a girdle, or belt, with a splendid ornament in 
front, terminated with a cordeliére and tassel. The 
petticoats, or kirtles, were full, but without trains, 
and usually had a colored border round the bottom. 
The sleeves were as various as the coiffures ; some- 
times they were very full, and held in at the wrist 
by a narrow band, or the fullness confined into 
two or three large puffs down the arm; some, 
however, were left quite loose, and hanging, not 
unlike those worn a few 
and they were not unfrequently trimmed with a 


years since in England, 


border to match the bottom of the robe. 

Elizabeth, queen of Henry the Seventh, wore a 
splendid dress the day before her coronation. It is 
described in Cotton’s manuscript, and consisted 
« of a mantle of white cloth of gold ‘damask, furred 
with ermines, fastened on her breast with a large 
lace curiously wrought with gold and silk, with rich 
knoppes of gold at the end tasseled.”” On the day 
of her nuptials, the same queen wore, according to 
Leland, her long fair hair hanging down her back, 
with “a calle of pipes over it.”’ 

The exact time when ruffs were first worn is not 
known. It is said they were invented by a Spanish 
lady, to hide a wen upon her neck ; it is, however, 
certain that they were much in fashion in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, and flourished greatly through 
this and several succeeding reigns. 

The doublet was now worn with slashes and 
cuts, and the waistband, reaching just below the 
arm-pits, had eight kinds of skirts appended to it. 

In a picture by Holbein of the lovely but unfortu- 
nate Anne Boleyn, we see the dress she wore on 
the day she became Queen of England. It is much 
the same 4s the one we have described as worn by 
Elizabeth 
another, in which she appeared about that time : 
« Then,’’ says he, “ proceeded forth the queene, in 
a circote and robe of purple velvet, furred with 
After her 


Stowe gives the following account of 


ermine, in her hayre coife and circlet. 
followed ladies, being lords’ wives, which had cir- 
cotes of scarlet, with narrow sleeves, the breast all 
lettice, with barres of pouders, according to their 
degrees; and over that they had mantles of scarlet, 
furred, and every mantle had lettice about the 
necke, like a neckerchiefe, likewise poudered, so 
that by their pouderings their degrees might be 
knowne. Then knights’ 
wives, in gownes of scarlet, with narrow sleeves, 


followed ladies, being 
without traines, only edged with lettice.”’ 
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The hair is gracefully arranged in Holbein’s pic- 


ture. It is drawn back from the forehead in small 





curls; a broad plait hangs from the top of the head 
over one ear; and the crown, placed far back, is 
held in its place by an ornamented caul and wreath 
of gold. 

In another portrait, Anne is represented with her 
hair braided over her forehead, and hanging down 
over her shoulders; on her head is a cap, adorned 
with precious stones, and a tassel falling behind. 
Her train is not long, and her sleeves are large, 
wide, open down the outside, and ornamented with 
three bows of ribbon. But this cannot be strictly 
considered the English costume of this reign ; for, 
Anne having passed many years in France, it is 
likely that she might adopt the fashions of that na- 
tion—amongst others, that of wearing lappets. 

Under the house of Tudor, no shoe could be 
fashionable that was not fastened with a full-blown 
rose; but in shape they were not so extravagantly 
long as those formerly worn. 

Under Henry the Eighth, silk stockings, it is said, 
were first brought to England. On this subject, 
however, there seems to be some doubt. Planche, 
in his “ History of British Costume,”’ thus describes 
their introduction : ‘‘ Hose or stockings of silk are 
generally supposed to have been unknown in this 
country before the middle of the sixteenth century ; 
and a pair of long Spanish hose of silk were pre- 
sented as a gift worthy the acceptance of a monarch, 
by Sir T. Gresham, to Edward the Sixth.” 








The shoes at this time were variously shaped, 
and richly ornamented. Buskins, slashed like the 
doublets, were also very fashionable. Some were 
of satin, some of velvet, and frequently the toes 
were broad and wide, and the shoe had a strap 
across the instep. 

In the “Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Eighth,” we read: “ The dress of females of rank 
was restricted by limitations of a nature somewhat 
similar to those which restricted the absurdities of 
male attire, and was less extravagant. The gown, 
composed of silk or velvet, was shortened or length- 
ened according to the rank of the wearer. The 
countess was obliged by the rules of etiquette to 
have a train before and behind, which she hung 
upon ber arm, or fastened in her girdle ; the baron- 
ess, and all under her degree, were prohibited from 
assuming that badge of distinction. The matrons 
were distinguished from unmarried women by the 
different mode of their head-attire ; the hood of the 
former had recently been superseded by a coif, or 
close bonnet, of which the pictures of Holbein give 
a representation ; while the youthful and the single, 
with characteristic simplicity, wore the hair braided 
with knots of ribbon.” 

Frontlets and lappets now came into fashion ; 
also hats and bonnets. The lappets often fell below 
the shoulders, and were frequently made of velvet, 
studded with precious stones. Some were very 
broad, others broad near the face, and tapering to- 
wards the ends. Sometimes they turned back, and 
fluttered in the breeze like streamers. 

Embroidered petticoats and gowns were now 
much worn by the female sex. The latter were 
frequently made open in front, so as to show the 
satin kirtle beneath; an embroidered apron, flow- 
ered in gold and colored silks, was also greatly ad- 
mired. The bodice, or, as it was formerly called, 
the surcoat, was generally of a different color from 
the rest of the dress, and had a richly ornamented 
stomacher. ‘Gowns of blew velvet, cut and lined 
with cloth of gold, made after the fashion of Savoy,”’ 
are named by a writer of the day, who also de- 
scribes tte dress worn by Anne of Cleves, which 
consisted of ‘‘ a ryche gowne of cloth of gold, raised, 
made round, without any trayne, after the Dutch 
fashion.” 

Ladies’ head-dresses were various: sometimes 
they wore a velvet cap, adorned with jewels, and a 
long-flowing veil; others adopted a cazl, a cotf, or 
a French hood ; and Stowe speaks of three-cornered 
caps. They were, he says, white, and three-square, 
and the peaks full three or four inches from the 
head. Frontlets were also worn, before bonnets 
were introduced. 
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“ Anp so, Ella, you think 1t impossible that there 
can be any romance in a second marriage?’’ And 
the speaker, a fair and gentle-looking woman, no 
longer young, but with a countenance whose placid 
beauty Time could not destroy, looked pleasantly 
into the bright eyes of the lovely girl who sat on a 
low ottoman beside her. 

«< Not one particle of romance, Aunt Hetty, either 
in the marriage itself or in the hearts of those who 
contract it. All freshness of feeling must be gone 
before such a thing can be thought of ; and I believe 
a second marriage is always a mere matter either 
of calculation or convenience.” 

« But even allowing the unfortunate individual, 
who a second time enters the married state, to have 
lost his freshness of feeling, as you call it, and to be 
incapable of loving again with all the ardor of his 
first love, may he not be twice loved? And may 
there not be as much romantic devotion to him in 
the heart of his second partner as in the first ?”’ 

« Impossible, aunt! ‘A heart requires a heart, 
nor will be satisfied with less than ,what it gives.’ 
He would have only the shadow of love to offer, 
and therefore could not receive the substance in 
return.” 

“And so poor Sidney, rich, handsome, accom- 
plished, and agreeable as you own him to be, has 
been rejected simply because he has loved before ? 
It is hard, indeed, if he must pass the rest of his life 
alone, because he had the misfortune to lose the ob- 
ject of his first choice, to whom he was united when 
little more than a boy. Dying, as she did, in less 
than a month from their marriage, that early attach- 
ment must seem to him more like a pleasant dream 
than a reality.” 

«It is a dream to which he still clings most fond- 
ly, aunt. I have seen him show far more emotion 
when speaking of his dead wife than he ever did in 
expressing his love for me.” 

“ And that emotion, Ella, should have taught you 
how deeply he can love, and the worth of the heart 
you have thrown from you. [ fear me you may 
live to repent this foolish fancy.”’ 

‘« Never, never, aunt. I could not love Mr. Sid- 
ney; and I would sooner die than marry one I did 
not love. I respect and esteem him; but I will 
never accept a divided heart—one filled with the 
memory of a former affection. I shall never love 
but once ; and if I cannot receive in return the fresh- 
ness of a first and only devotion, I will do as you 
have done, and remain single.’’ 

‘“‘ We shall see,’’ replied her aunt, smiling, though 
half sadly. ‘* You know but little of life yet, Ella. 
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I, for one, shall not be surprised if, afier all this ro- 
mance, you commence the realities of life by uniting 
yourself to a widower with half a dozen children, 
not half so attractive or interesting as George Sid- 
ney.” 

‘«« Aunt Hetty !”? commenced the girl, indignantly ; 
but she really loved her aunt dearly, and meeting 
her now playful smile, the angry flush upon her 
cheek subsided, and, tossing the curls back from 
her fair brow, she concluded the conversation with, 
“ You are too bad, aunt; I will go and talk to Fido: 
I really believe he has more sentiment than you ”’ 
And she was soon bounding through the garden with 
her favorite spaniel at her side. 

Ella Mason was the eldest daughter of wealthy 
and indulgent parents. Lovely and interesting, 
though not strikingly beautiful, she had many 
friends, and had as yet known nothing of the reali- 
ties of life. The pride of her parents, and of the 
aunt who had superintended her education, and the 
idol of her younger brothers and sisters, she had 
glided through the world for eighteen years, shel- 
tered from its trials, with no wish ungratified, no 
fancy crossed. Suitors had gathered round; but 
she was still, “in maiden meditation, fancy free.’’ 
George Sidney, whose offer and rejection gave rise 
to the conversation with which our tale begins, was 
the only one whose attentions she had ever encou- 
raged, and this was but from her ignorance of his 
true feelings towards her. She esteemed him as a 
friend, almost a brother, but to think of him asa 
lover and a husband—oh no ! she would be no man’s 
second wife; and, with this firm resolve, she turned 
to her birds and flowers, and dreamed of a future as 
bright and cloudless as the past and present. 

But clouds were gathering in her sky, although 
she saw them not; and, before she had passed her 
nineteenth summer, the sun of worldly prosperity 
was shining on her way no more. One of those 
sudden convulsions which sometimes shake the 
commercial world destroyed her father’s fortune in 
a day. Everything was swept from them; their 
beautiful house passed into the hands of strangers ; 
and they found themselves dependent upon their own 
exertions for support. It was a terrible blow, and, 
at first, seemed more than they could bear; and, 
but for Aunt Hetty, a sister of Mrs. Mason, who 
had shared their prosperity, and still clung to them 
in their adversity, they might have sunk into hope- 
less poverty. Her cheering words roused, first the 
parents, and then Ella, from their stupor ; and a little 
exertion procured for Mr. Mason a clerkship, which 


would secure them at least from absolute want; 
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while his daughté@r sought, and, by the assistance of 
her friends, obtained, a situation as governess in the 
family of a clergyman in a neighboring city. 

It was a sad trial to the young girl to leave those 
whom she loved so dearly, and go out among stran- 
gers; but she knew it to be necessary, and, encou- 
raged by Aunt Hetty, and supported by the hope of 
contributing to the comfort of her parents, she went 
cheerfully. And, though she wept long and bitterly 
through the first nights passed away from home, she 
became gradually reconciled to the change, and, 
after a time, warmly attached to the little ones un- 
der her charge, and the parents who had contided 
them to her. 

Mr. and Mrs. Grant, into whose family she had 
entered, were still young, and they soon learned to 
regard Ella rather as a sister than a stranger, and 
she sometimes forgot, for a little while, that she was 
not at home. To the children she gave the warm 
affection of an elder sister, scarcely second to that 
bestowed upon her own; their mother filled a place 
in her heart never before satisfied, kind and thought- 
ful as her mother or Aunt Hetty, yet so near her 
own age as to render their intercourse perfectly 
familiar and sisterlike ; while to Mr. Grant, she soon 
learned to look up as something almost more than 
human. He was, indeed, a rare character; in 
purity of life and calm dignity of manner, just what 
we imagine a minister of the Gospel should be, yet 
gentle and cheerful, and, in the family circle, affec- 
tionately joining in every plan that could give plea- 
sure to the humblest member of his household, with 
as much apparent interest as in the loftier duties 
which claimed his first attention. 

And here Ella, for the first time, saw the beauty 
of religion, and the charm which it can cast over 
even the everyday transactions of life, and was led 
to seek and find a participation in its blessings. No 
wonder that she loved those who had been the 
means of leading her to a happiness of which, in 
the brightest days of her prosperity, she had never 
dreamed ! 

But, holy as seemed the happiness of that little 
household, it was not destined to last. Mrs. Grant’s 
health, always delicate, began to decline; and, 
though no means were left untried which the most 
devoted affection could suggest, she sank, after many 
weeks of suffering, into an early grave. 

It was a few hours before her death that, rousing 
froma heavy slumber, or rather lethargy, into which 
she had fallen, she desired her children to be brought 
to her. They were soon gathered at her side ; the 
youngest, a babe of six months old, nestling in Ella’s 
bosom ; while the next in age, a lovely boy of three 
years old, his father’s image and namesake, clung 
round her, frightened by the darkened room and the 
labored breathing of his dying parent. The others, 
old enough to understand something of the scene, 
turhed, sobbing, to their father for the comfort which 
he sorely needed for himself. He drew them to 
their mother’s couch, and, taking their little hands in 
hers, already cold and clammy with the dew of 
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death, she spoke a few brief words of counsel and 
of blessing. Then, motioning for Ella to come closer 
to her side, she whispered, in tones now scarcely 
audible— 

“Promise me you will not leave them when I am 
gone.”’ 

For an instant, she did not reply; tears choked 
her utterance, and, before she could command her 
voice, the dying mother, taking her silence for de- 
nial, murmured again— 

« Ella, my friend, my sister, you will not refuse 
my last request? you will not leave my children to 
the care of strangers ?” 

Her husband had bent down to catch the whis- 
per, and he turned a look of such appeal on Ella 
that, had she wavered, it must have decided her. 
But hers had not been the silence of hesitation, but 
of uncontrollable emotion ; and, by an effort repress- 
ing the sobs which almost suffocated her, she ut- 
tered— 

‘“T will never leave them—never !”’ and, bending 
her head over the infant in her arms, yielded to a 
fresh burst of tears. 

‘«T am satisfied,’ murmured the sufferer, faintly, 
and her face was bright with a lofty faith; ‘God 
will take care of them, and you will not forsake 
them. Lift them up, Henry, that I may kiss my 
children once more.”’ 

The father raised the older ones to receive the 
parting embrace ; but the babe lay on Ella’s bosom, 
and, as she begt down to place it for an instant in 
its mother’s arms, Mrs. Grant, raising herself with 
sudden energy, clasped both the child and her who 
held it to her breast— 

“You will never leave it, Ella ?’’ she repeated ; 
“you will never forsake my child?” 

‘“« Never, as [ hope to meet you ina better world !’’ 
answered the weeping girl. 

‘* God bless you, dearest, and give you strength to 
perform your promise ;”’ and, releasing her, she 
pressed her cold and quivering lips upon her infant’s 
brow, and sank back exhausted in her husband’s 
arms. 

Ella hurried with the children to the nursery, and 
returned to watch beside her dying friend. A brief 
period closed her earthly existence ; but not till she 
had again, almost unconscious of having done so 
before, asked and received Ella’s promise never to 
leave her little ones while they needed her care. 

And the vow made at that sad hour of parting, and 
again renewed as she stood alone beside the cold 
form of her who had been to her as a dear sister, 
was faithfully kept. 

A year had passed since the death of Mrs. Grant, 
and Ella, or Miss Mason, as every one but the chbil- 
dren called her, was still the presiding genius of 
the bereaved family. She had never left them for a 
day, scarcely for an hour. Her. father’s efforts had 
retrieved his affairs, and he had more than once 
urged her return to a home which, though less 
luxurious than her early residence, was far more 
splendid than the coniparatively humble one she 
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occupied. But, though the affection which she bore 
her early friends and her own dear family was nei- 
ther changed nor lessened, she could not leave what 
she felt to be her post of duty, nor did she wish to 
do so. 

Mr. Grant never urged her stay. He had alluded 
only once to his wife’s request, and that soon after 
her death— 

‘T have nothing to offer which can tempt you to 
remain,” he said; “ for my home will not be now 
what it was when she was here. Yet you know 
how much, how very much my children need you ; 
and if you can feel willing to stay for their sakes, 
and that of her who asked it, I shall be most grate- 
ful, and God will bless you for the act.’’ 

An earnest assurance of the pleasure which she 
felt in being permitted to watch over the children, 
and, in any degree, to minister to his comfort, satis- 
fied him; and, from that time, the subject was no 
more alluded to. Indeed, very little conversation 
of any kind took place between them; for Mr. 
Grant seemed now to shun the family circle as care- 
fully as he had once sought it. The greater portion 
of his time was spent in retirement and study, and 
he appeared to have lost all taste for social enjoy- 
ment since she, who had brightened every scene to 
him, had passed away. 

Miss Mason had taken, almost as a matter of 
course, the whole direction of the household, and 
he felt no anxiety for worldly things. He saw his 
children well and happy, improving in their educa- 
tion; and, though he superintended a part of that 
education, the general conduct of it was left to their 
fond and efficient governess. 

And what had Ella, the once gay and brilliant 
Ella, who for more than eighteen years had sported 
through life, scarcely conscious of the existence of 
such a thing as care—what had she to reconcile her 
to a life of constant watchfulness and never-ceasing 
thought? She had the smiles of an approving con- 
science, the affection of the little ones for whom she 
lived, and the hope of being one day permitted to 
present them, in the world above, to the mother 
from whom she had received the charge. And, as 
she watched their growing intelligence with almost 
a mother’s pride, or felt their little arms twined 
round her neck, and their warm lips pressed to her 
cheek, she thought herself fully repaid for every 
hour of anxiety, every feeling of responsibility and 
care. The weight, too, had come gradually upon 
her, and was therefore less heavily felt. At first, 
she was simply the teacher of the little ones; then, 
as Mrs. Grant’s health gave way, one duty after 
another was assumed to relieve the invalid, until, 
long before her death, she had under her direc- 
tion the entire charge of the domestic concerns, 
and, when that took place, she became the nominal, 
as she had before been the real, head of the family. 

But this was too peaceful and happy a state to 
remain altogether undisturbed; and rumors, for 
some time in circulation in the congregation of 
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which she was a member and Mr. Grant pastor, 
began to reach Miss Mason. She had always looked 
upon her minister as a being apart from the rest of 
the world, one not to be spoken of lightly, nor ap- 
proached with even the shadow of disrespect; nor 
had a daily and comparatively familiar intercourse 
with him ever removed this impression from her 
mind. Words would fail to express her grief and 
indignation at hearing, from one whom she had 
deemed a friend, that the name of this honored being 
had been coupled with her own in light words and 
lighter jests, and that his comparative seclusion 
from his people had been attributed to other causes 
than grief for the wife he had so tenderly loved, so 
deeply lamented. 

‘‘An angel from Heaven would not escape cen- 
sure from those who would speak thve of Mr. 
Grant!” she exclaimed, unable to restrain tse ex- 
pression of her indignation. ‘If ever there was a 
being on earth whose life might challenge the closest 
scrutiny, it is his.”’ « 

“‘T have no doubt yow think so, Miss Mason,” 
said her gratified informant, smiling maliciously ; 
“ but others” — 

“ Others!’ she interrupted, impatiently. 
who knows Mr. Grant so well as I?” 

‘No one, certainly ; but I was only going to ob- 
serve that they would scarcely think. you a disinte- 
rested witness.” 

A withering reply rose to the lips of the excited 
girl; but she felt that it was worse than useless to 
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prolong the conversation, and, suppressing her feel- 
ings, directed it into another channel ; and the lady 
visitor, having succeeded in the object of her call, 
and obtained fresh material for gossip, soon took 
her departure, leaving Ella to thoughts sad and agi- 
tated beyond any she had ever known before. And 
yet it was rather feeling than thought, for of thought 
she was just then scarcely capable; but the emo- 
tions awakened by what she had heard were too 
powerful for control, and, leaning her head on the 
arm of the sofa where she was sitting, she wept 
unrestrainedly and bitterly. 

From this indulgence of her feelings she was 
roused by the voice of Mr. Grant, inquiring, in tones 
of surprise and concern— 

““My dear Miss Mason, what is the matter? 
What has occurred to distress you ?”’ 

She looked up in much agitation ; but too highly 
excited to make any attempt at concealment, she @ 
said, in broken tones— 

“Mr. Grant, I must go home.”’ 

“Go home! You have had bad news from B., 
then. Iam verysorry. Are your parents ill? Or 
what is it that requires your presence ?”’ 

«Tt is not that I am needed at home; but I cannot 
stay here any longer. Do not ask me why,” she 
continued, weeping; ‘ but I must leave you.” 

“ Leave us! go away altogether! Nay, then, l 
must ask you why. I must know whut has caused 
this sudden determination.’’ And seating himself 
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beside her, he, after a time, succeeded in drawing 
from her the tale which had induced both her emo- 
tion and the resolve she had expressed. 

The account was no less surprising to him than it 
had been to herself, and caused scarcely less pain ; 
for he had never imagined that a wrong construction 
could be put upon the seclusion which his deep 
grief had induced. He sat for some time in pained 
and gloomy silence, thinking only of what he had 
heard, and forgetful of the effect it would exert on 
his domestic comfort should it drive Ella from his 
house; until, drying her tears, she said, more 
calmly— 

“It will be better for me to go home as soon as 
possible, Mr. Grant. If you can procure some one 
to take my place’’— 

‘To take your place, Miss Mason!” he said, 
starting from his reverie. ‘I cannot believe that 
you are seriouss I cannot think that you will allow 
an idle tale like this to deprive my children of your 
care, and turn them a second time motherless upon 
the world.’’ 

‘Do not urge me to remain,’’ she replied, sadly ; 
“jt is not right for me to stay. God only knows 
how fearful a trial it will be to me to leave you all ; 
but I must go.” 

“And why?’ he asked. “I would willingly 
make any sacrifice to save you from the pain which 
has been so wantonly inflicted ; but to go away will 
not silerice the slander. Believe me, the best way 
will be utterly to disregard it, and it must ere long 
die of itself. If you leave us, you punish the inno- 
cent for the guilty ; and what would my little ones 
do without you? You have been a mother to them 
since they lost their own, and none could take your 
place as you have taken hers.” 

« Let them go with me, then,”’ she said, the tears 
again gushing from her eyes. “Let Anna and 
Henry at least go with me. The older ones will 
not miss my care so much; but give me Anna and 
Henry.” 

“ You would take my children from me,”’ he said, 
reproachfully, “the only objects which bind me to 
earth! No! no! my little ones shall never be sepa- 
rated from me but by death; and if you leave them 
—but I cannot think you will,’’ he continued, ear- 
nestly. ‘Have you forgotten their mother’s last 
request, and your own solemn promise to her who 
is now an angel in the world above? Forgive me,’ 

® he added, in much emotion ; “ I had never thought to 
remind you of this; but I am pleading for my chil- 
dren, and every other consideration must give way 
to their welfare. Did you not promise my Anna 
never to forsake them? And can the wickedness 
of others absolve you from that vow?” 

«I have thought of all this,’’ she replied ; “ and, 
were the evil spoken of me alone, I would bear it 
all, though their words were sharper than arrows, 
sooner than forsake my trust. But they are slan- 
dering you; and, when the minister of God is de- 
famed, the cause of Christ suffers. And you have 
stood so high, so far above suspicion, I cannot bear 





that a single shade should fall upon your name. 
Do not interrupt me,’ she continued, gathermg 
energy as she proceeded; “I know what you would 
say: that even this consideration does not absolve 
me from my promise. But I act as she would have 
me act to whom my word was given. Her first 
thought was always for you; her first care to save 
you from sorrow or reproach; her greatest pride 
your spotless name, your extended usefulness. Do 
you suppose she would wish me to remain wi‘: her 
children at the expense of these? Ohno! I am 
confident she approves the course I am about to 
take, and knows the pain it costs me. If you will 
not let me take the children,’’ and again her voice 
lost its firmness, and her countenance its composure, 
‘¢ if I am forced to break the letter of my promise, I 
will be true to its spirit ; and God will not bring me 
into judgment for acting as I believe my duty to 
them, to you, and to the dead requires.”’ 

Mr. Grant listened in silence; and, as she con- 
cluded, and burying her face in her hands, strove in 
vain to conceal the tears which found their way be- 
tween her slender fingers, he said, in a subdued 
tone— 

‘«« Your resolution is taken, then. It is useless to 
say more. And when will you go?” 

*‘ As soon as possible,” she replied, without look- 
ing up or removing the hands which concealed her 
face. 

With no further remark, he left her; and Ella, 
finding herself alone, gave free vent to the grief she 
had been trying to restrain. She was sobbing so 
bitterly, that she was not aware that any one was 
near her, until she felt herself encircled by the clasp- 
ing arms of the children, and heard their words of 
childish surprise and sympathy. 

Henry, her especial pet, had sprung upon the sofa, 
and, throwing one little arm round her neck, with 
the other drew away the curls which fell over her 
face, while Albert and Emily, the elder children, 
caught each of them a hand in both of theirs, ex- 
claiming, “‘ Donot go away, Aunt Ella!—don’t leave 
us, Aunt Ella!’’ and little Anna, now almost two 
years old, was struggling in her father’s arms and 
crying, as she strove to reach Ella, “Take Annie, 
Aunt El! take Annie!” 

“Why did you do this?” she said, reproachfully, 
as she tried to release herself from the children’s 
embrace. ‘It is cruel to add to my distress. Why 
did you bring them ?”’ 

“To bid you farewell,” he replied, “if you will 
leave us.” 

“No! no!” cried Henry, clasping both arms 
round her, “ Aunt Ella sha‘n’t go away!” 

And Emily, a warm-hearted, sensitive child, threw 
herself across Elia’s lap and wept loudly. 

** [ can bear this no longer !’’ she exclaimed, and, 
extending her arms, she received the baby from its 
father’s embrace and hid her face amid its golden 
curls. 

“ Stay with us, Miss Maxon,” said Mr. Grant, in 
tones that would falter, despite his self-control; 
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“my children cannot live without you. For their 
sakes, and that of her who confided them to you, 
stay with us.”’ 

“T will!” she answered, with a sudden resolve. 
*“ You have conquered, Mr.Grant. I will not leave 
you, darlings. Dry your tears, Emily; Aunt Ella 
will not go away.” 

And, as she bent to raise the sobbing child still 
lying in her lap, Mr. Grant’s hand was laid for an 
instant tenderly upon her head, and, for the first 
time in his life addressing her by that name, he 
uttered, fervently, “God bless you, Ella! God for- 
ever bless you!” and turned hastily from the apart- 
ment, to conceal the emotion he could no longer 
repress. 

Left alone with the children, her assurances that 
she would stay with them soon quieted their fears, 
and changed their tears to smiles; and, after seeing 
them again in the nursery pursuing the happy em- 
ployments which their father’s hasty summons had 
interrupted, she retired to seek in solitude the 
strength she needed for the present and the future. 

Weeks and months rolled on, and the slanderous 
reports which had so deeply pained Ella had, as 
Mr. Grant predicted, died of themselves. But their 
effect upon her had not ceased. Others might have 
forgotten them, but she could not forget; and a 
nervous dread of their renewal would, but for the 
determination with which she turned from it, have 
made her very miserable. All seemed as it had 
done, it was true, but the feeling of security which 
had made so large a portion of her happiness was 
gone ; and, though to others she might appear as 
tranquil as before, there was a restlessness, a vague 
fear ever fluttering about her heart which she could 
not still. 

Alas, poor girl! the agony caused by those tales, 
and by the thought that she must part with him, had 
shown her in the depths of that heart a feeling un- 
suspected by herself before, and had forced her, 
though with bitter tears and self-upbraidings, to ac- 
knowledge that she loved Mr. Grant as she had 
loved no other—as woman can love but once. 

She never dreamed of a return ; she believed that 
he would never love again; and her only thought 
was how to conquer, or at least disguise, her own 
deep affection. Yes, Ella Mason, once so certain 
that a second love, if it existed, could call forth no 
return, so positive that Aer heart could only be given 
in exchange for one which had enshrined no other 
image, now loved, with all the warmth of her na- 
ture, the widowed husband of her dearest friend. 

‘Yet not with earthly love, Father !—oh, not with 
earthly love!” she exclaimed often, as, with clasped 
hands and streaming eyes, she knelt before her God. 
* Yet is he dearer than a thing of earth should be! 
Oh, strengthen me to overcome this feeling! aid me 
to conceal !”’ 

Some months had passed in this way, when, one 
evening, as she was retiring with the children at 
their usual hour, Mr. Grant said— 

‘* Will you return to the parlor, Miss Mason, when 
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you are at leisure? [ wish a few moments’ con- 


versation with you.” 

Startled by the request, she merely bowed an 
assent; and, afler seeing her little charge at rest, 
returned with trembling limbs to the parlor, where 
Mr. Grant awaited her. As she entered, he came 
forward to meet her, and led her to the sofa. 

** Miss Mason,’’ he said—* Ella, have I offended 
you?” 

« Offended me, Mr. Grant! Ohno! Why should 
you think that you have offended me ?’’ 

‘ T have fancied that you were less frank and cor- 
dial in your manner, Ella, for sometime. You have 
not talked to me so much nor so freely as you once 
did, and I feared that I had, I knew not how, grieved 
or pained you. If so, forgive me.” 

“ Never, at any time or in any way, Mr. Grant. 
If I have given you cause to think so, it is I who 
should ask your forgiveness. I[ have been dull, per- 
haps, for I am not altogether well, and, for the first 
time in my life, am somewhat nervous; but offence 
in your house I never had cause for, and, I do as- 
sure you, never thought of.’’ 

«Tt is well,’’ he said, musingly. 
it is so.” 

And a silence of some moments ensued, which to 
Ella seemed interminable, yet which she dared not 
break. At length Mr. Grant rose, and commenced 
walking the room ; and, gathering courage, she, too, 
left her seat, saying— 

“If you have nothing more to say to me, I will 
retire.” 

“* No, Ella, sit down again. I have much more to 
say to you—much which I scarcely know how to 
begin.”’ Then, taking her hand in his, as she still 
stood where his words had arrested her, he said, 
« Let me come to the point at once. You have long 
been as a mother to my children: Ella, will you be 
my wife?” 

He paused; but Ella could not answer; her heart 
throbbed so that she could not speak, and she sank 
upon the sofa and covered her face. He sat down 
beside her, and gently strove to soothe her agitation— 

“Jt is but a little while, Ella,’”’ he said, “ since I 
deemed it possible to love any but my sainted Anna 
At the time. when you spoke of leaving us, I was 
most indignant at the idea of another ever taking her 
place. Even now it is but the first place in a wi- 
dowed heart that I can offer you; one that will 
never lose the memory of its early love. Yet I love 
you fondly, Ella; better than aught else on earth; 
and, if you will be mine, will strive earnestly to 
make you happy.” 

Still, Ella was silent; and, when he spoke again, 
his tone evinced much emotion— 

«“] fear I have pained you,’’ he said ; “I ought to 
have remembered that you were still too young to 
give your heart’s first warmth of love to one who 
has so little to give you in exchange. Forgive me, 
Ella. If you cannot love me, at least forgive my 
folly. I will leave you now,”’ he continued. 

“ Stay,’’? she murmured; but so faintly that, in 
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his agitation, he did not hear it, and had left her “Ella,” said Aunt Hetty, with a quiet smile, after 








side, when, raising her head, she exclaimed, more 
clearly, ‘Stay, | implore you. If I hesitated,” she 
continued, rapidly, as he returned, his usually calm 
countenance much agitated—“ if 1 hesitated, it was 
from no doubt of my own feelings, but of yours. Do 
you, indeed, love me?” 

“ Do you doubt it?’’ he replied, almost indignant- 
ly. “Why should I profess a love I did not feel? 
Do you think I would deceive you, Ella?” 

* No! Oh no,1 am sure you would not! And 
yet I cannot realize—it seems like a dream that you 
should love me.’’ She pressed her hand over her 
eyes for a moment, and then placing it in his with 
something of the childlike confidence of former days, 
she said, though her tone was low and tremulous, 
«« Mr. Grant, the least and lowest place in your heart 
is more valuable to me than the undivided love of 
any other !”’ 

«Ella! dear Ella!” he said, as, overpowered by 
this simple acknowledgment, he clasped her in his 
arms, “‘as much as I can now love anything on 
earth I love you. You will be mine, then, Ella? 
I am no longer alone !”’ 

No answering words were needed now; for, in 
that hour of joy, spirit communed with spirit, and 
each felt how deeply and sincerely the other loved. 
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the first congratulations were over, and when, the 
bustle attendant upon the arrival of the bridai party 
having somewhat subsided, she and her niece were 
conversing a little apart, “George Sidney was mar- 
ried again last week.’’ 

“1 am glad to hear it,’’ replied Mrs. Grant, smil- 
ing and blushing as she met her aunt’s significant 
look, and recollected her own words in relation to 
second marriages. ‘‘I hope he may be very happy.” 

“Happy! But are you not sorry for his wife ? 
Is not a second marriage always a matter either of 
calculation or convenience? Must not every spark 
of romance or freshness of feeling be extinguished 
before such a thing can be thought of? Does not a 
heart require’’— 

“Aunt Hetty! Aunt Hetty!’ interrupted her 
niece, in some confusion, “ pray do not bring up all 
the nonsense of my girlhood against me. I was very 
silly then.” 

‘And have grown wiser now, under Mr. Grant’s 
auspices. Ah, Ella, was not I a true prophetess, 
dear””’ 

“To some extent you were, dear aunt. I have 
given my whole heart in exchange for a second love, 
and I am more than satisfied; but—there are very 
few men like Mr. Grant, and—and—please do not 
tell him how foolish I used to be.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A LARGE concourse attended the funeral of Rich- 
ard Clifton. The memory of his father was pre- 
cious, and the pure heart and benevolent life of his 
mother caused many to shed the tear of sympathy 
over one of whose personal history they had but 
little knowledge. They knew that he had been 
successful in the struggle for wealth on the world’s 
broad theatre, and that he had come home to his 
birth-place to die. When the preacher stated the 
grounds for hope that the prayers and instructions 
of his pious parents had not been lost upon the de- 
ceased; when he reported his testimony to the fact 
that all his experience of worldly success had not 
yielded true happiness; that he had at last found 
it by returning, like the prodigal, to his heavenly 
Father, there were tears of joy in many eyes. 

Susan leaned upon the arm of Horace Larned, as 
the procession moved to the last resting-place of the 
dead. When the “dust had been committed to dust, 
ashes to ashes,” they walked homeward in silence. 
Horace declined the invitation to enter the lonely 
homestead, though it was given with an earnestness 
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which rendered the non-compliance an act of un- 
kindness, at least such was its effect upon Susan. 
She would have all she loved by her side as she 
returned to the place whence one very dear to her 
had been borne to return no more. 

In the course of a few days, the confidential legal 
adviser of the late Richard Clifton made his ap- 
pearance. It was found that all the business rela- 
tions of the deceased had been left in the most per- 
fect order, and arrangements made, in anticipation 
of his decease, which rendered the task of settling 
the estate one of great simplicity. By his will, he 
had left to Mrs. Larned a sum sufficient to secure 
her from want, and to enable her to educate her 
son. With this exception, his whole fortune was 
bequeathed, in trust, to his brother Henry. One- 
half was to be paid over to Susan as soon as she 
was married, or became of age; the other half to 
be disposed of according to his brother’s discretion. 

Time passed on, but no change seemed to take 
place in the habits of Horace. He continued his 
mingled toils and studies. His visits to Susan were 
not less frequent, but he was silent in regard to his 


future purposes. A feeling of reserve and distance 
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began to take the place of that perfect intercourse 
of spirit which had, since their engagement, sub- 
sisted between them. This could not but deeply 
affect one whose nerves were so tremulously strung 
as were Susan’s. She endured it in uncomplaining 
silence for a time; but one evening, as they were 
walking alone, she, with great effort, remarked— 

“We do not seem to be to each other what we 
once were.” 

It was some moments before he replied— 

“Can you not understand why I am now less free 
wgth you than I was before you became the mistress 
of unbounded wealth ?”’ 

“«T cannot, certainly.” 

“It is strange that you cannot.” 

“Ido not think so. I did not know that wealth 
had anything to do with affection. If the position 
in which I am placed, by no act of my own, leads 
you to desire that any thought which has passed 
between us should be’’—— 

“Susan,” said he, interrupting her, ‘‘ you know 
as well as you know that you are alive that I would 
sooner part with life than with the hope you have 
permitted me to entertain.” 

“Why, then, this distance and reserve which 
have sprung up between us? It is most painful to 
me. You do not wish to make me unhappy?” 

‘‘T need not answer that question. I have long 
since ceased to seek for terms expressive of the full 
measure of my love for you. I have felt what you 
have alluded to. You may be sure it has not failed 
to cost me pain. But I care not for that, provided 
you are happy. I have never concealed a thought 
or feeling from you, nor will Inow. I was never 
worthy of you. I did not mean to make known 
the irrepressible emotions you had inspired, till I 
had, by toil, and self-denial, and unwearied effort, 
lessened somewhat the wide distance which lay be- 
tween us. Recent events have increased that dis- 
tance, and though I know that you remain the 
same’’—— 

‘Horace Larned, stop! Let me utter for you 
the exact truth. I may give you pain—but it will 
be better for you than to utter that which your own 
heart, if you will consult it, will tell you is not true. 
The trouble lies not in your humility, but in your 
pride.”’ 

“If it be pride, it 1s a feeling which it would be 
despicable not to possess.” 

“TI do not think so. “When hearts truly meet, all 
distinctions, even if they previously existed, are re- 
moved. There must be an essential equality ere 
two hearts can blend. You are in reality influenced 
in no small degree by the world’s judgment, though 
you profess to scorn it.” 

‘«« You admit that some regard is to be paid to that 
opinion ?”’ 

« Due regard is to be paid to it, but I would give 
it but-small authority in matters of the heart.” 

«Susan, you have once saved me from despair 
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submit wholly to your guidance as my guardian 
angel. 1 will do whatever you bid.” 

“TI bid you, then, yield to the promptings of your 
heart, and not to those of pride and mad ambition.’’ 

«“ What would you have me do?” 

“T would have you cancel, whatever pecuniary 
sacrifice may be necessary, your present engage- 
ments, and enter at once, under the most favorable 
auspices, upon a course of study adapted to secure 
the end you have in view.” 

He made no reply. 

‘“<T will tell you,” said Susan, “what is in your 
thoughts. You wish to work your own way.” 

‘«T confess I do.”’ 

“If you were sick, you would allow me to smooth 
your pillow; if you were in affliction, you would 
allow me to weep with you ?”’ 

“T would. There is not an angel whose presence 
would be so welcome, whose sympathy would be 
so precious.” 

“But I must not be even the occasion of aid to 
you in the work of education !”’ 

“IT will, without delay, do what you have sug- 
gested.” 

The lovers were at once restored to their old 
familiar footing. They wandered on, forgetful of 
time, discussing various plans for accomplishing the 
object immediately before them. When they sepa- 
rated, both felt that it was impossible for reserve or 
distance again to arise between them. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A Frew days after the interview recorded in the 
last chapter, Horace bade Susan farewell, and de- 
parted to avail himself of the advantages of a cele- 
brated seminary of learning. He gave himself to 
the pursuit of learning with characteristic energy, 
and soon outstripped all his competitors. He was 
recognized as a young man of decided talent and of 
excessive ambition. As his end was pursued by 
honorable means, he was regarded with profound 
respect, though, concentrated as were his affections 
on a single object, no one knew the warmth of feel- 
ing which glowed within his bosom. 

His letters to Susan were frequent and long. 
While they bore evidence of his intense affection, 
they also, ere long, gave indications of unhealthy 
excitement. This was detected by the quick eye 
of affection, and was followed by earnest entreaties 
to moderate his zeal and relax his energy. The 
desired assurances were made by him; but it was 
soon seen by those around him that he had, in some 
degree, lost his self-control; that all the energies 
of his mind were drawing, at a fearful rate, in one 
direction. He had become unconscious of danger, 
and seemed to take a wild delight in straining his 
mind to its utmost tension. 

Not long after Horace’s departure, a gentleman 
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from the city, a friend of the late Richard Clifton, 
called at the homestead. His bearing was that of 
one who was to be held in reverence, for he was 
the possessor of a large amount of the soundest 
stocks in market. The pride of successful enter- 
prise gave a dignity to his step, and the conscious- 
ness of ample possessions a smoothness to his 
brow, befitting a young man, though a few gray 
hairs were sprinkled upon his temples. He was 
introduced to her parents by Susan, and he passed 
the evening with them, politely distributing his 
conversation among all present, yet making the im- 
pression that he was on terms of intimacy with 
Susan. Ere he took his leave, he communicated 
the information that he should spend several days 
in the village. 

“You have met Mr. Holton before this?’ said 
Mrs. Clifton to her daughter. 

‘“«T have,”’ was the reply. 

‘«‘ Frequently, I should judge from his manner.” 

“ Rather frequently.’’ 

‘“‘T never heard you speak of him.” 

Susan was silent, till she saw an expression of 
uneasiness and pain steal over her mother’s counte- 
nance. No remark was made by Mrs. Clifton, but 
her silence seemed to say, “ My daughter is not 
wint to practice concealment towards me.’’ 

*:T did not mention his name, because there was 
nothing pleasant or interesting connected with it— 
nothing which you would feel interested to know. 
While in the city, I saw him a number of times; 
he was disposed to be sormhewhat attentive ; but [ 
had no desire for his attentions, and the more so, be- 
cause he seemed solicitous to keep them secret.’ 

** You do not know how much you may have lost 
by discouraging his attentions. He is now the own- 
er of your late uncle’s house, it seems. You may 
have lost your only opportunity of becoming the 
mistress of a city mansion.” 

«« May the mistress of that house be happy !”’ 

« Perhaps he is now in pursuit of one.” 

“If so, he has strayed widely from his appropriate 
hunting-grounds. But please, mother, let us say no 
more about him.’ 

Mr. Holton renewed his visit at My. Clifton’s, and 
attempted to make himself agreeable. The next day 
but one, he made Susan an offer of his hand, with 
an indefinite propriety in a certain muscle, ‘‘ deemed 
and taken’’ to be his heart, both of which were 
courteously and firmly refused. It was not till he 
had received this unexpected answer that he learn- 
ed, what an earlier inquiry might have informed 
him, that Susan was engaged to Horace Larned. 
This fact being known, the whole matter assumed 
a highly satisfactory shape. He called and made 
an apology, pleading his ignorance of the contract 
aforesaid, and returned to the city, regretting merely 
the loss of so much time. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


News came of the alarming illness of Horace 
Larned. Mr. Clifton was by his bedside as soon as 
possible after the intelligence was received. He 
found him delirious from a brain fever. The fever 
at length abated, and his reason returned, but there 
‘was an entire prostration of his nervous system, 
which rendered his recovery extremely distant, if 
not altogether doubtful. As soon as was practica- 
ble, Mr. Clifton caused him to be brought home. 
Mrs. Larned took up her residence, for a time, vgjth 
the Cliftons, and shared with Susan the labogs con- 
nected with the illness of Horace. 

Many a weary month passed ere he gained 
Strength enough to leave his chamber. Spring 
opened her flowers, summer and autumn ripened 
their fruits, and winter threw his winding-sheet 
over the face of nature, and still the aspiring scholar 
lay, as helpless as an infant, upon his bed. Fora 
long time Susan feared daily, lest the voice of im- 
patient complaint should be heard from his lips, lest 
his mounting spirit should chafe and destroy the 
tenement that connected him withearth. But no 
such voice was heard. There was nothing in his 
conduct to justify her fears. His gentle and sub- 
missive spirit, which at first was ascribed to physi- 
cal and mental weakness, was found to result from 
another cause. It was with unspeakable joy that 
Susan became convinced of the fact that the severe 
affliction had been sanctified to the sufferer, that in 
all docility he had received its lesson. 

When at length he was able to walk forth, it was 
in the midst of harvest time. Leaning on Susan’s 
arm, and supporting himself by a staff, he succeeded 
in reaching the seat underneath the walnut-tree, in 
whose shade so many pleasant hours had been 
passed by the occupants of the homestead. 

“ My love,” said he, in that whispered tone which 
his weakness compelled him to use, ‘I shall never 
be able to resume my studies.’’ 

Susan was less pained by the announcement than 
surprised by the coolness with which it was made. 
Her only reply was a look of sympathy and affec- 
tion, which he could fully appreciate. 

“My hopes of distinction are at an end,’’ con- 
tinued he, in the same calm, passionless tone. “ [ 
worshiped ambition as truly as the Hindoo wor- 
ships his idol.” 

‘« And your idol has been removed,”’ said Susan. 

‘ Yes, it is effectually beyond my power to enter 
the lists of competition.” 

“« The thought does not give you pain ?’’ 

‘‘ Not if you can bear the thought.”’ 

“TI promised to love you,” said Susan, with a 
smile sweeter, in the opinion of Horace, than he 
had ever seen before, ‘‘ on condition that you became 
a learned and distinguished man, did I ?”’ 

«“ No.” 

“What were the conditions ?”’ 

T recollect none ; but still, you did not expect to 
marry a nameless, feeble useless man.”’ 
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«T expected, and still expect, in due time to marry 
Horace Larned, unless he should grow weary of me, 
and desire to be released from his engagement.”’ 

A smile lit up his wan features. 

“TI advise that gentleman to think well of the 
matter before he applies for a release, for in that 
case one of his nurses may have a bill for service 
to present.”’ 

‘«« How can I ever repay you!”’ 

‘¢ Be easy on that score till the bill is presented.” 

Seeing that he spoke in deep seriousness, and was 
not in a mood to sympathize with her sportive 
humor, she changed her manner— 

‘«« Horace, the day has gone by in which we could 
talk of obligations and payments: we are one.’’ 

“T cannot say that I am disappointed at the view 
you take of the matter. I knew your self-devotion. 
1 knew you’’—— his voice failed him. She com- 
pleted the sentence by adding—‘‘ would do what 
any true woman would do.” 

‘««T may be an invalid for life.” 

“You will need one as healthy as I am to take 
care of you.” 

“JT can do nothing but submit myself to your 
guidance.” 

«“ You could not have a more affectionate guide ; 
and as to wisdom, we will club our stock, and I 
dare say shall get along very well.” 

‘«« We must seek wisdom from above.”’ 

« True, and I thank you for the reproof. In that 
remark, I find a greater ground of hope for our future 
earthly happiness than in all your high purposes and 
surpassing energy.’’ 

‘* My purposes are cut off, and my energy has 
become weakness.’’ 

«« And yet you have been enabled to submit to the 
dispensations of Infinite Wisdom! I count this of 





far greater value than the realization of your loftiest 
earthly hopes ll fears for our earthly happiness 
are now removed. While those purposes remained, 
I feared (and it seems justly) for your health and 
your life; and, further, I feared lest in time ambi- 
tion might even eat out a portion of your heart.” 

When he returned to his chamber, it was with a 
heart perfectly at rest. Never before had he ren- 
dered so fervent a thanksgiving for the treasure he 
possessed in the affections of his betrothed. 

A few months subsequent to this conversation, a 
few of the nearest neighbors were called in to wit- 
ness the ceremony of marriage between Horace 
Larned and Susan Clifton. It was a union satis- 
factory to all, though some wondered that, with her 
property, she should not look higher; and others, 
that she could marry one who was not only poor, 
but likely to be an invalid all his days. 

Soon after their marriage, they sailed for Europe, 
and spent a year in the successful pursuit of health. 
On their return, they took up their abode in the 
homestead, which was somewhat enlarged, while 
its general character remained unchanged. An ad- 
joining farm was purchased, and Horace, so far as 
his strength would permit, entered upon the labors 
of a practical farmer. As, under his direction, and 
with the abundant means at his command, his fields 
put on a new appearance, his constitution acquired 
new vigor. The means of self-improvement, now 
so fully within his reach, were not neglected. 

Before the meridian of his life was passed, he 
was called to offices of trust and honor, which 
brought him into association with the most eminent 
of the land. This distinction, for which in life’s 
morning he panted, and for which he was ready to 
make any sacrifice, came unsought in the regular 
performance of duty. 
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Tey tell me I should marry ; 

They ask why long I tarry! 

I seek the maid who has a heart, 

And scorns to take her charms to mart; 
For her I ’d breathe devotion— 

Pour out of love an ocean. 


To call a beauteous maid my wife— 

To pledge to her my very life; 

Our hopes, our cares all one to be— 

Our fate alike eternally : 

The thought were heaven! But, happy dream, 
Thou ’rt poesy—things are not what they seem ! 


For beauty’s eye is not asleep— 

It looks into my purse—how deep! 

To please I am to play the fool ; 

For coquetry will have its rule; 

Oh, miserable game! 

That puts our noblest feelings all to shame. 
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But if my hopes of bliss prove folly, 
I °ll not grow melancholy ; 
Wherefore must I pluck a flower, 
When I can dwell in Flora’s bower— 
Sip nectar like the honey bee— 
Hover around every bud I see? 


Nor must I live a hermit through this life: 

I Il go among the Turks and buy a wife ; 

Circassian dames are meek and fair, they say, 

And I can try a new one every day. 

Woe to the belle that won’t behave— 

Next day 1 ’ll sell her asa slave! 

* * * * * * 
But, maiden, list: Soon fade all lovely things; 
Each new-born year a rich profusion brings: 
Three summers only bloom to captivate ; 

Use well thy charms—it soon may be too late! 
The dew evaporates, and sunshine fades the flower— 
The bloom and fragrance last an only hour. 
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In this tasteful work, the artist has combined 
some beautiful forms, borrowed from the antique, 
and applied to the work-box and its furniture. We 
give a front and top view of the work-box. It may 
be produced in carved wood, gutta percha, stamped 
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leather, or any of the substances generally used for 
such purposes. The foliage is of a type well known 
to the students of historical ornament as being fre- 
quent in the wood-work of English, Flemish, and 
German churches about A. D. 1500. 
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The articles to be contained in the case will speak 
for themselves, and would, of course, be brought 
out in keeping with the materials of the box itself; 
that is, in more of less costly metals, according to 
those adopted for the handles, scutcheons, &c. The 
artist has ventured, in some of the objects, to intro- 
duce inscriptions, which always add to the interest, 
and may Often be made singularly appropriate. 
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Thus, on the box is seen, with the idea of its being 
a gift, the old phrase (not, however, less often used 
or less expressive) ‘‘ Forget me not ;’’ the wards of 
the key form the word “ True ;’’ and the thimble 
bears the motto ‘J guard well ;’ each thus express- 
ing the services rendered to its possessor. One of 
the chief merits evinced by the design before us is 
¢ the unlimited and unbroken harmony which pervades 
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the whole, uniting, by an easy link, the elaborate before him. We may, however, add that, as 1s0- 
sculpture of the box with the simplest instrument it lated undertakings, the stiletto and scissors might 
enshrines; and we cannot help feeling that the ma- be produced with considerable effect in wrought 
nufacturer would be amply repaid in the execution } steel, or combination of steel and silver. 

of a work like the present, precisely as it is placed { 


SABBATH LYRICS. 
BY W. GILMORE sImMMs. 
DAUGHTER OF CHALDEE,.—Isatanm xuvit, 


Tux Lady of Kingdoms no more— 

Oh! Virgin of Babel, thy fate 
Is now in the dust to deplore 

With the kingdoms that honored thee late ; 
Thy pride, which in luxury shone, 


i Thou wast proud in thy treasures of dust— 

2 

| 
Even lovely for worship, shall be Where now ate thy magic, thy spells, 

5 
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Thou wast glad that the earth was thine own; 
And the pride and the shame of thy lust 
Left thee reckless and leaves thee o’erthrown. 


Degraded to toils which shall leave thee undone, The enchantments that came at.thy call? 
The pity of all who shall see. The sorcerers, whose art never tells 
Of the fate ever ready to fall? 

Let the magians who counseled thy ways, 
Shalt thou dream of the sway of thy sires; And spoke with tho stars, each by name, 

Thine eyes may not witness again Now save thee the death of these days— 
The glory that filled thy desires; ‘ They save not themselves from the flanic 


Thou Daughter of Chaldee, in vain 
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PART Il. 


“My heart's sympathies go with the woman who 
labora for herself. Through all the difficulties, the 
prejudices, and the disadvantages of pushing on her 
own course through life—who yet does it bravely and 
in sincerity—sach a woman is a heroine.’’—Letter from 
Many Howrrr. 


We all know how occupation will divert the mind 
from its greatest sorrows, and even Mrs. Burton 
felt this, as the preparations for removal were 
* speedily made. It was constant pain, it is true, to 
look around upon the rooms 80 sacred to the me- 
mory of her happy domestic life; the very furniture 
was endeared to her by a thousand recollections, and 
she knew that no home could be to her what this 
had been. Lucy had many a pang at giving up her 
beloved pictures; a superb piano, a birthday gift 
from her father; and the many elegant trifles that 
her taste had gathered about her. And she, too, had 
inurned the ashes af a buried past, and the living 
sorrow was, at first, almost as great a weight as any 
that had fallen to her lot. It is no light thing to 
tear the heart from the object all its love has been 
centered on for years, to stifle every remembrance 
of past hope and confidence, to check its yearnings 
for a return of this sunshine, and resolutely close 
every avenue to its warmest sympathies, There 
was not an hour without something to remind her 
painfully of her lover. There were his gifts; and 
her eyes were blinded with thick gathering tears as 
she looked her last upon the pictured semblance 
of his face, and then bound them al! together to be 
returned to him. The rich silks and delicate laces 
already purchased for her bridal must be disposed 
of; and, as she laid them aside, one by one, she 
could scarcely believe the miserable change real 
that had so suddenly darkened her life. Ah, it is 
hard to see such heavy sorrow falling on one 8o 
young and lovely, without questioning the All-Wise 
Providence of our Father in Heaven! 

There, too, the children were to be consoled for 
the loss of many things that they had never known 
the want of. George must give up his horse, the 
companion of many a happy holiday, and his boyish 
heart suffered in the parting. Willie and Grace, it 
is true, were so delighted to be of use that, after a 
few tears, they were quite cheerful again, and chose 
the books they liked best from their large juvenile 
library, and packed them and the playthings they 
were to retain with a great show of being bustling 
and industrious. 

At last everything was ready for a removal; and 
Lucy needed all her strength and fortitude to sup- 
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port her mother and reconcile her to the new abode, 
the best their limited means would allow them. It 
was one of those neat small dwellings that have 
lately been planned for the comfort of those in mo- 
derate means, with a cheerful-looking parlor, fur- 
nished with the plainer articles of their old home, a 
few choice engravings, and Lucy’s guitar, which 
was all that she woul take beyond the actual 
necessities of life. It was in a back street, it is 
true, and far from all former associations; but this 
was raiher in its favor, Lucy thought, and she did 
not care for neighbors, so théy were honest and 
respectable people. 

Mrs. Burton drew down the blinds the instant 
they were in the carriage ; and Lucy and George, 
each unknown to the other, vowed in their hearts 
that, if their hopes were realized, their first act 
should be to restore the home of their early child- 
hood to the mother who now felt the parting so bit- 
terly. Many days, and even weeks, passed, before 
any of the family could become accustomed to the 
new life that they had entered upon. The rooms 
seemed so small, and the services of one domestic 
were not sufficient for the many demands that at 
first were thoughtlessly made upon her time. Then 
there was the watching the actual outlay of dollars 
and cents, something Mrs. Burton had never been 
accustomed to in the lavish expenditures of her 
former home, and she missed the daily excitement 
of visiting or receiving visitors—the idle morning 
drive—the lounge at Levy’s counters. As for vi- 
sitors, not a single card was left for more than a 
month after their removal. Then there were a few 
scattered callers from among those they had been 
most intimate with, some of whom lifted their rich 
dresses almost contemptuously as they entered the 
narrow street; but, afler a time, even this was 
ended, and the Burton family, save a few dear 
friends, truly so, were buried to most of their ac- 
quaintances—as little missed or remembered in the 
circle where they had once been courted and ca- 
ressed, as their dead father from the eager barterers 
upon ’Change, where be had lately held so influen- 
tial a position. 

And, all this time, Lucy’s own experience had 
prepared her for the change, and to spare her mo- 
ther’s feelings as much as possible when she com- 
plained of this heartlessness and neglect. She had 
only waited until they were settled in their new 
home to carry out her designs, for immediate action 
was necessary. The annuity of which we have 
spoken—two hundred a year—paid their rent. The 
sale of the furniture had also been secured to them, 
and this, together with a not inconsiderable sum 
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realized by parting with the ornaments which Lucy, 
as well as Mrs. Burton, had been plentifully sup- 
plied with, would keep the family from want for a 
year or more. Meantime, Lucy hoped to be able to 
be independent in her earnings, at least if resolution 
and patient industry would achieve the object. 

Who could describe the dreary, sensitive shrink- 
ing with which she entered upon her first day of 
toil? She had never found herself in the street at 
such an early hour before; and, after a hurried 
walk, she was ushered into a large work-room, in 
which some twenty girls, of all ages and appear- 
ance, were gathering. They eyed her curiously, 
for some of them had seen her in the show-room, 
and had envied her perchance as she stepped from 
the carriage dressed in a fasteful and elegant cos- 
tume. Now she was attired more like themselves, 
in a plain dark mousseline, with a ribbon or an or- 
nament. It seemed as if Mrs. Hill would never 
arrive ; for Lucy felt all the impertinence and vul- 
garity of their gaze ; and the half-whispered remarks, 
and bursts of laughter which now and then came to 
her ear, she had no doubt were aimed at her, as they 
glanced at her white, ungloved hands and delicate 
figure. Mrs. Hill’s entrance was like a ray of sun- 
light. Her welcome was most cordial, and the girls 
instantly saw that the new-comer was to be treated 
with consideration and respect. It was quite a re- 
lief, after this ordeal, to be sitting quietly in a plea- 
sant corner of the room with ber first task in her 
hand, the intricacies of which she was occupied in 
conquering ; and yet we must confess that her step 
was heavy as she returned home, with thought and 
weariness, and her walk was lengthened by more 
than one square, so that the traces of involuntary 
tears might disappear from her face. The prospect 
of constant contact with natures so foreign to her 
own disheartened her, and shadows like the sun- 
clouds that rise in the west on a dreary winter’s 
evening seemed to close around her. 

It was difficult to throw aside this despair, or 
rather to conceal it, as she entered her mother’s 
room ; but Mrs. Burton looked up with an animated 
face, for she began to feel how much Lucy had sac- 
rificed, and was resolved that she would conquer 
her foolish aversion to the plan which promised at 
least domestic peace. Besides, there was gocd 
news. Dr. Howard had just called in to tell her that 
he had secured a place in a counting-house for 
George, with what was, for the first effort, a liberal 
salary, quite enough for his own maintenance and 
to pay Willie’s school bills. 

Grace was to study at home; and as Lucy sat 
that evening, with her darling sister’s bright face 
raised to hers in eager inquiry upon the lesson she 
was industriously preparing, and watched the hap- 
piness of George and Willie talxing over some favor- 
ite scheme at the window, she felt quite repaid for 
the day’s annoyances, in the thought that all these 
dear ones were secured the comfort and independ- 
ence of their own homa 

Yet many a cold, dark morning her heart sank 





within her, as she mounted the long flights of stairs 
to the work-room, and saw those same dull or im- 
pertinent glances, that she had shrunk from at first, 
watching her entrance. By and by, she became to 
distinguish them apart, and to know who she could 
turn to for the assistance or instruction that was 
sometimes necessary in the absence of their direct- 
or; for they were not ail coarse or ill-natured, and 
she soon began to exchange kindly greetings with 
many of them as she encountered the laughing, 
sauntering groups coming to their daily tasks. 
When they found that she did not hold herself 
coldly aloof, they became more kind and gentle ; 
and, though she never gossiped or jested with them, 
they soon came to love her and show a consider- 
ation she had not expected from them. Mrs. Hill’s 
quick eyes soon discovered the influence of her 
quiet, industrious example in the work-room, and 
felt how much she and her apprentices were losing , 
when the drudgery of Lucy’s probation was over, 
and she resolved to remove her to a more congenial 
atmosphere. 

The young girl had never felt the same delight 
and triumph on hearing her magnificent voice and 
execution praised in a crowded drawing-room, as 
she experienced one morning in holding up for Mrs. 
Hill’s inspection some tasteful article of dress she 
had completed. 

“ See, Mrs. Hill, is not the effect of that trimming 
charming ?’’ she said. ‘It just occurred to me, the 
idea, and it is quite my own.” . 

“Finished neatly, too,” said her good friend, 
well pleased at the success of her protégée, as she 
noticed the color mount to Lucy’s face in her eager- 
ness, ‘‘in the most workmanlike style. Why, we 
shall have nothing to teach you soon, Miss Bur- 
ton.” 

That same afternoon, she joined Lucy on her 
walk homewards, and told her that her assistant 
in the show-room was to be married in a few 
weeks, and, although there were already several 
applicants for the place, she would offer it to her 
first of all. ‘The wages’’—she did not even con- 
ceal realities under the more gracious term of “ sa- 
lary’’—*“ would be nearly double those she could 
otherwise receive ; her duties would be lighter and 
more varied.” 

Of course, you will say she could not hesitate to 
accept so kind an offer. 

I do not think she did, or that she was ungrateful 
to Mrs. Hill for her kindness; and yet it was a mo- 
ment or two before she spoke, and then her voice 
trembled as she thanked her employer. But hurried 
thoughts passed through her mind that another 
ordeal], and one even more repugnant to her feelings, 
was about to commence. Actual contact and asso- 
ciation with those she had once met under what 
different circumstances! It may be thought weak- 
ness in one who had already shown so much reso- 
lution ; but it was a sad evening, the more so that 
Willie was smarting beneath the taunting words 
of a schoolmate, who bad called him “ beggar,” in 
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a boyish quarrel, and George seemed brooding over 
the hopes that necessity had compelled him to 
relinquish. 

The path of duty, even where smoothed by 
patient self-denial, has, after all, its harsh and 
rugged passes. 

It was only the bursting out of a bright flame 
from the hearth—so slight a thing—that restored 
Lucy to her wonted cheerfulness. And then she 
thought, ‘How very happy I ought to be!—how 
very ungrateful I am !—when so many of those poor 
girls go to comfortless homes or lonely lodgings, 
and here is mother with her loving face, and Grace’s 
dear head upon my knee, and this bright, cheerful 
firelight dancing upon my books, dear unchanged 
friends! And there is my poor neglected guitar.”’ 
So she rose and threw its dark ribbon across her 
shoulder and played a lively air, that set Grace and 
Willie to dancing, and made poor dependent George 
forget his melancholy and echo their merry bursts 
of laughter. 

Mrs. Burton had not remained unchanged while 
all this time was passing. You would scarcely 
have recognized the pale, tearful widow in the 
busy, contented housekeeper, that now not only 
overlooked her servant’s duties, but shared in the 
details of domestic life. She found a willing and 
active assistant in Grace, who was too young to be 
troubled by the world’s neglect, so that Effie How- 
ard came frequently to see her. After all, it was 
as happy a little household, taking every circum- 
stance into consideration, as could readily be found, 
and much more than it could have been had they 
been able to indulge the constant gloomy recollec- 
tion of the loss of their father, surrounded by ob- 
jects that would have recalled him every hour in 
the day, and with no necessity for exertion pressing 
upon them. 

Lucy’s new duties commenced with the Spring 
opening. She had assisted to prepare the beau- 
tiful things that were displayed upon the various 
stands in their most tempting light, and now her 
first experience as saleswoman was at hand. She 
glanced about the room, and could but remember 
how often she had entered it with a heedless, care- 
less heart, on the errand of a purchaser, paying 
sums, that now seemed enormous to her, for the 
fashion of a day, without a thought; and how she 
had been flattered and complimented upon her ex- 
quisite taste—that taste which was now made sub- 
servient to the caprices of others—by her generous 
father, or the admiring lover, who was never weary 
of dwelling upon the beauty of his betrothed. She 
was startled from her reverie by the depth of a sigh 
which rose from her own heart; and kind Mrs. 
Hill understood it all, and placed her hand encou- 
ragingly upon Lucy’s shoulder, as she said— 

« Remember, it is better to have the worst first.” 

So Lucy was brave and calm, and self-possessed, 
when one after another of the giddy throng she so 
well remembered came crowding around Mrs. 
Hill’s dainty caps and bonnets, some starting wher 











they saw her thus, and others assuming a cold un- 
consciousness that they had ever met her under 
other circumstances. For her story was well 
known, and had been talked over and wondered at, 
and she had been ridiculed and misinterpreted in 
various ways, for the amusement of those who.had 
once called themselves her friends. They could not 
be openly insulting, when they looked in her calm, 
self-respectful face, while making their idle com- 
ments on the novelty or grace of the fashion she 
was recommending to them. She returned the 
distant bows vouchsafed to her as coldly as they 
were given, and felt her native dignity increased by 
every rudeness she experienced. And who would 
dare to say that she was not the equal of those gid- 
dy creatures, reared in expensive idleness, without 
an aspiration above dress and fashion, or a dream 
of life’s responsibility? They were clothed, and 
warmed, and fed without a thought on their indebt- 
edness to the parent who was toiling with anxiety, 
if not with labor of the hands, for their enjoyment; 
they were blind to the beauty of unselfishness, and 
deaf to the claims of the suffering and needy upon 
the income they recklessly squandered. And Lucy 
knew all this; and the contempt of such as these 
could do no more than call a flush to her brow. 

Sometimes she would turn quickly to answer a 
familiar voice asking, ‘‘ What did you say was the 
price of this ?’’ and an involuntary smile of recogni- 
tion would for a moment play upon her lips, to fade 
as quickly; and again she could scarcely conceal 
her contempt, as some one who had fawned upon 
Mrs. Burton in her days of affluence for an invita- 
tion to her parties, or an introduction to her set, 
would inquire, with drawling, patronizing tone, 
«“ Ah, how is your mamma, my dear? Where has 
she buried herself ?’’ 

But this morning, like many another that had 
seemed interminable, drew to a close, and Lucy, 
wearied with the inane conversation, and watch- 
ing the hollowness of many whom she had never 
suspected of hypocrisy before, laid aside the glitter- 
ing ribbons and silks she had been surrounded with, 
thankful to Mrs. Hill for calling her away to take 
the address of some of the customers. As she 
bent over the desk, turned from a group that had 
last entered, a familiar name fell upon her ear, mak- 
ing her hand tremble so that the lines were scarcely 
legible, while she listened spell-bound. 

“It’s true,” said one of them, gayly; “I had it 
direct. It makes as much talk as breaking bis en- 
gagement did last year. Wasn’t he a noble fellow 
to offer to provide for all that family! and what an 
ungrateful creature Lucy Burton was to refuse him, 
when he begged and pleaded, I’m told! No wonder 
her uncles have cut her. I saw her cousin Isabel 
only last Tuesday, who says her father won’t even 
allow them to speak since.”’ 

«« What ever became of her? 
to a governess, or something of that sort, wasn’t - 
she ?” 

“Qh, worse than that. 


She was reduced 


Why, I ’ve certainly 
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been told that she’s one of Mrs. Hill’s sewing girls. 
Perhaps she made this bonnet, who knows? Pride 
must have a fall! But about James Allan?” 

«Oh, only he’s engaged again to Florence Fisher 
—the blue hat, if you please—and both families are 
delighted. It’s a splendid match in every way, and 
I expect they will have a superb wedding. I never 
could see, for my part, how he came to fancy Lucy 
Burton.”’ 

“‘ Nor I—what a lovely color that ribbon is!—I 
guess he was not broken-hearted. I met them to- 
gether in Walnut Street yesterday. I knew her 
velvet cloak—isn’t it sweet ?—and I ’m told he has 
ordered diamonds for a wedding present.” 

Ah, little thought the speaker, her beautiful mouth 


** Curvéd, like the archers bow, 
To send the bitter arrow out,’’ 


the effect of this idle gossip upon the object of their 
comments, who rose, and then sat down again, co- 
vering her face with her trembling hands until they 
had passed from the room. Then she finished her 
duties mechanically, folded the laces, and laying 
aside the beautiful flower wreaths, so mocking in 
their loveliness to her heavy eyes, all the while 
with a pang of pain in her heart, worse than she 
had suffered since the first agony of separation. It 
was something she had not counted on; and she 
‘was so unprepared for it! Shut out from her former 
associates, she was not in the way of hearing the 
prevailing gossip which usherg in an engagement in 
certain sets, Mary Howard was the only one who 
could have known it, and, by a tacit agreement, the 
name of James Allan had never been mentioned be- 
tween them since the day of their separation. It 
was only natural, only what she might have ex- 
pected, she said to herself many times that after- 
noon. What was he to her, afler all ?—and yet the 
old tenderness for a moment bowed her spirit, and 
it was hard to know that another had so soon 
claimed the fond attentions with which he had once 
surrounded her. 

But not even to Mary did she confide what she 
had learned; nor did Mrs. Burton know it until, 
some two months after, the announcement of the 
marriage caught her eye under its appropriate head 
in a morning paper. She was surprised and indig- 
nant, and exclaimed— 

“ Why, Lucy, James Allan is married! and, of 
all things, to that haughty Florence Fisher you dis- 
liked so much!” 

She wondered still more, and was deceived, as 
many a careful mother has_been, in thinking that 
her daughter had conquered any feeling she might 
once have had; for Lucy put her cup quietly on the 
table and said— 

«Yes, I have known of the engagement some 
time.”’ 

Ah, there was much truth in Mrs. Hill’s homely 
comforting, ‘‘It is better to have the worst first ;”’ 
and Mrs. Burton never knew that Lucy had en- 
countered the bridal train at the very church door 





had seen the fond devotion of the newly-made hus- 
band, and the proud beauty of the bride. Sul! more, 
she had met the gaze of James Allan for the first 
time, as he stood with his hand on the carriage- 
door giving some directions to the coachman ; for 
the first time since that gentle appeal to his truth 
and honor, when he had shaken her off so rudely ; 
but her cheek did not blanch, or her gaze betray any 
recognition, though he started, as if from a sudden 
thrill of pain, and, in a moment more, the carriage 
had borne him away. She wondered how she could 
be so calm as she pursued her walk; but it was 
the calmness of a heart set upon a higher than 
earthly love—one that ‘‘ knows no variableness, nor 
the shadow of turning.” 

Afterwards, she frequently saw them together, 
driving or walking, as she went more cheerfully to 
what had become a pleasant occupation, and she 
often heard ladies speak of Mrs. Allan’s superb par- 
ties, or the gay and brilliant life she was leading at 
watering-places. Lucy never envied her; for she 
felt in her inmost soul that no pleasure could be 
purer than that which she now enjoyed in the hap- 
piness of her beloved home, and the faithful dis- 
charge of her duties. She was a favorite with 
every one in the work-room, and many of them 
came to her as a friend and counselor in their trials 
and discouragements. She possessed Mrs. Hill’s 
unbounded confidence, and the respect of those 
whose good opinion was worth caring for. 

She was older now—far older in appearance than 
years. There was a gentle thoughtfulness in her 
face that made her more lovely than ever, Dr. 
Howard declared; and Mary, now settled in her 
own happy home, and Mary’s husband, regarded 
her as a dear friend and sister. Finally, Mrs. Hill's 
long talked of resolution to give up business was 
put into effect, and every one seemed to consider it 
exactly right and proper that Miss Burton should 
succeed her; and thus, five years from the time she 
first entered the establishment, she became its head, 
an active, energetic woman of business. 

In these days of constant discussion upon the 
rights and duties of women, I am afraid my heroine 
has but favor in the eyes of those opposed to so- 
called social reforms, by my last assertion. But 
Lucy Burton had not stepped out of her sphere in 
the prosecution of her scheme. There was nothing 
coarse or bustling in her activity; western mer- 
chants involuntarily took off their hats on entering 
her presence, and fashionable ladies were, for once 
in their lives, civil to a“ shopwoman.”’ There is 
nothing in promptitude and regularity of accounts 
inconsistent with good breeding, nor do taste and 
the ability to make it available border upon mascu- 
line assumption. No one would have dreamed of 
inviting her to address a “ Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention,’’ though she had her accounts at bank, and 
with many a flourishing French importer. Nor do 
we mean to say that this firmness and dignity of 
character were achieved at once, or without many a 
heart-burning, many a struggle with herself, and 
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oftentimes fearful despondency. But then there 
was the bright side of the picture, prosperity attend- 
ing all their tittle plans, health, pleasant intercourse 
with a few dear friends, and, withal, that “‘ peace 
which the world cannot give.”” She was now able 
to place Grace at an excellent school, where her 
companions gave a new interest and variety to the 
young girl’s life ; and the thought of “ sister Lucy’s 
self-denial,’ which she now began to appreciate, 
and the approbation which awaited her, quickened 
ambition and excited industry. Willie had as- 
sumed, with hearty zeal, the place vacated by 
George in the counting-house, while the student 
took up his books again with far more resolution 
and success than if he had never been parted from 
them. So we leave the family five years ftom their 
father’s death, to meet them again when five—yes, 
fifteen more have flown. 

It is in the old parlor of her early home that we 
find Lucy Burton once more. Still Lucy Burton, 
though her fair hair is not so abundant, and her 
figure has long since lost the grace and slenderness 
of girlhood. It was a dreary autumn evening with- 
out, but all within was peace and happiness. The 
room was plainly but tastefully furnished ; a heaped- 
up fire was glowing through the bars of the grate, 
and the soft spell of the red twilight brought dreams 
of the past to the muser at the fireside. It was her 
birthday. Thirty-nine years since she came to be 
‘‘a well-spring of pleasure’’ in that very house. 
She looked around the room ; it was associjated with 
her first recollections. How she had bounded 
through the door when her father’s footsteps sound- 
ed in the hall; had sat at her mother’s feet and 
wondered at the baby-beauty of her little brother. 
But the scenes grew darker as they came before her 
eyes; and then she turned to the long, long years 
she had been exiled thence. How could she ever 
be thankful enough for the kind watchful care that 
had led her to the fulfilment of her dearest earthly 
wishes? The prosperity which had enabled her so 
recently to restore their mother to her old home, 
the happiness of Grace, now the wife of one she 
loved as a brother, Willie’s patient gentleness when 
that sad illness checked a!! his hopes and made him 
a sufferer for life, and the wonderful success of 
George, who had also realized many a day-dream. 
How could she ever be thankful enough? “™ And 
if I have trials still in store,’’ she thought, “still 
direct my paths.’’ But what trial could come ? 

Was there no unsatisfied yearning in her heart? 
no wish for closer sympathy than that of mother 
or sister? no regret for what might have been ? 

True, society was open to her now. She was 
wooed where she had once met insult; for it was 
said she had won not only competence, but fortune, 
and that was magic where her beauty of character 
and intelligence had not prevailed. And she had 
the gift to love her friends aright, to distinguish be- 
tween the tares and the wheat in the great field of 
the world. She was happy in knowing that she 
had won much true sympathy. But was there not 





a dearness wanting to that earnest, affectionate 
heart? 

What thought brought that growing mist before 
her eyes, as her hand shaded them from the fire- 
light? Ah, it was here also that she had known 
her first and last love-dream. There she had often 
seen him stand—did you think, ye worldly ones, 
that years could have retained that memory 80 
vividly? And now he also was alone. The dust 
of death had long since settled on the beautiful eyes 
of Florence Allan, and— 

She turned with a quick, startled movement. 
There was a stranger ushered into the room: no, 
not a stranger, for his feet were familiar to the 
threshold; and, though changed by years, with 
dark locks whitening slowly to silver, James Allan 
could not be mistaken. 

* Lucy!” 

And he came near to her, so near that she almost 
felt his breath upon her forehead, and would have 
taken her hand; but she drew back coldly, and 
asked him to be seated, as if he had been a common 
acquaintance—as if her heart had not held hisimage 
when he entered. 

No, let me kneel to you rather, Lucy; kneel 
and ask your pardon, though years have passed 
since I wronged you so deeply. I cannot think of 
courtesy ; I cannot commence cautiously and gra- 
dually upon what I have to say. Lucy—will you 
not speak to me ?”’ 

How strangely it thrilled her, even then, to hear 
that voice speak her name! 

‘«« Mr. Allan,” she answered, still standing apart, 
‘you are forgetting yourself.” 

“ Forgetting everything, Lucy, but those old days 
and you. I could never forget you, though I have 
striven, and shut you out from my heart for another 
love; but no, I could not shut you out; you were 
always there, good and pure and beautiful.” 

She leaned upon the mantel and covered her face 
with her hands; she made no motion, spoke no 
word to check him. 

« I was young and proud; and, God forgive me,I 
have suffered’”’— 

“TI forgive you, then, James’’— 

There seemed hope in her words ; at least in the 
lingering accent of his name she had hesitated to 
pronounce. He came still nearer. 

«Will you not believe me ?—will you not listen 
tome? AsI came from the altar, I met you like a 
calm accusing spirit. I have never forgotten that 
look. It has haunted me ever—ever; and now [ 
am free once more, and let me hope—will you not 
let me hope that I may yet win your confidence— 
your love—here, where you once promised tc be 
my wife? Iam a desperate wooer, Lucy.’ 

She looked at him in amazement. The proud, 
worldly man was bowed by a torrent of uncon- 
trolled emotion. She could but feel that it was un- 
feigned. It was the same passionate impetuous- 
ness she so well remembered of old. 

«Ts it that so many years have passed, time has 
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changed me so, that you will not see I am pouring 
out my heart at your feet? I know my words are 
more befitting a rash boy; but I was ever hasty, 
and let that plead for me. Ever wild and ungovern- 
able. But I am not old—yow are not old. Speak 
to me, Lucy!” 

«« You cannot forget,’’ she said, slowly and sadly, 
“that here, in this very room, I said ‘God bless 
you!’ when we parted. Since then there has been 
searce a day that I have not asked for that blessing 
upon you and yours.” 

«“ Thou angel !”—he murmured rather than spoke. 

« You have no forgiveness, then, to sue for. What 
more would you have me say ?”’ 

‘Much more: that you have loved me through 
all; that all this dreary past shall be forgotten ; that 
you will be my own even yet, Lucy! Oh, you 
must remember how very happy we were then! 

- how we planned and dreamed of the future! All 
this can yet be realized; there are many years left 
for the expiation !”’ 

He saw that she was moved. With ali his vehe- 
mence, he could feel that the past was still a spell 
of mighty power. 

“IT would have spared you this,’’ she said, again 
speaking sadly. ‘I feel intensely all the pain I 
must inflict. Yet you have mistaken me. I loved 
what I fancied I saw was noble in your heart and 
life ; my idol became clay before my face. It was 
no light word when I said I would never be your 
wife.”’ 

*«« But you have never given my place to any one ; 
you have been and are free, Lucy.” 

« Because I have feared another awaking. I have 
cherished no love dreams, but not that they have 





been shut out by tenderness for you. I cannot se- 
parate love from unbounded confidence and respect. 
It is not my nature to trust when once betrayed. 
No, by the sorrows of the past, as you have invoked 
its happiness, Iwill be your true friend as ever ; 
nothing more.”’ 

That strange, stormy interview was at an end. 
She stood where he had left her, bewildered by the 
suddenness, the wildness of what had passed. She 
had rejected that love for which her affectionate na- 
ture yearned ; had put aside all thoughts of that 
shielded domestic life she had often coveted. But 
she knew she was right in this; for, as she had 
said, with her respect and love were inseparable, 
and she could not respect one who had once so be- 
trayed his manhood. Ah, this was the trial! and 
she could not doubt that she had received the direc- 
tion she had prayed for. 

There was a patter of childish feet upon the stairs, 
and a beautiful little girl came dancing into the room, 
tossing her light curls in affected anger at her nurse, 
and springing to Lucy’s arms. 

“Dear Aunt Lucy!” said the little fairy, laying 
her bright head in an affectionate, loving caress 
upon her shoulder. And Lucy pressed her closely 
—her brother’s child—and felt that there was many 
a dear tie to life, though the love of husband and 
children were denied her. So she went on her 
beautiful way, more humbly perchance for that last 
trial, but still thoughtful for others, and still grate- 
ful for the many proofs she had received of the lov- 
ing kindness of her Father in Heaven. 

“ In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and he will 
direct thy paths ;’’ for what is here written has its 
noble counterpart in real, actual life. 





GARDEN DECORATIONS. 


In our last article on this subject, we spoke of 
fountains, and now we shall try to turn the atten- 
tion of our readers to another subject equally im- 
portant in the decoration of a country seat, namely, 
bridges. There are many country places in which 
a little sparkling stream runs through a deep roman- 
tie glen, and where a bridge of brick and mortar, or 
even of stone, would look wretchedly out of place ; 
and yet where it is almost necessary to have some 
mode of passing from one rock to another. In such 
situations, nothing can be more appropriate than a 
rustic bridge, such as that shown on the following 
page, which can be made by any village carpenter 
who can contrive to put wooden planks firmly to- 
gether; while the materials for the decorative part 
will be found in the woods on the estate. 

The principal thing to be attended to in making a 
bridge of this kind is to make it, as the carpenters 
say, stronger than strong enough; and care should 
be taken to give it sufficient abutments on each 
side, observing, however, that they are entirely 


concealed by ivy and other creeping plants, as well 
as by shrubs. The rustie work should be made of 
pieces of wood with the bark on, which may be 
varnished to prevent the bark peeling off, a dead, 
dull-looking varnish being used, as a shining ap- 
pearance would materially injure the effect of the 
bridge. In the bridge shown, there is an elevated 
part just in the centre ; but this may be omitted if 
not liked; or a seat may be placed on the bridge at 
that part, and ivy trained on a frame over it, so as 
to hang down and form a kind of rustic arbor. Of 
course, this would only be appropriate where the 
view of the bridge was particularly fine, and the 
ivy and framework would require to be very skill- 
fully and tastefully arranged; the ivy might be 
mixed with the Virginia creeper, both plants being 
grown on the banks from which the bridge springs, 
and being carried along the railing so as partially to 
shade the whole bridge. 

If preferred, the planks which form the foot-path 
of the bridge may be disguised by laying short 
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pieces of wood, of equal lengths, across them, like ; used over a quiet stream, it should not be near, or 
what the Americans call ‘‘ corduroy roads ;’’ but this ; even in sight of, the house. In such cases, particu- 
is unpleasant to walk on, and gives a feeling of in- larly if the house chance to be an Italian villa, with 
security to the foot-passenger. It must be observed stone terraces, and other architectural ornaments, 
that a rustic bridge of the kind described is most the bridges should certainly be of stone. 

suitable in wild romantic scenery, and that, when 
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‘* Of all the fairest cities of the earth the railroad depot, where our passports are exam- 
None is so fair as Florence. *Tis a gem ined by Austrian officials ; and, this humbug com- 
pole: wre mn age —— — eed ” pleted, let us drive to our hotel, D’York or Gran 

t ! Seare 
hemytar > gam eer aes — Bretagna: there are several very good ones, and 
Without; allisenchantment. ’Tis the Past ‘ tl tak f in all 
Contending with the Present; and, in turn, you are wen t - oe . : 3 ee 
Each has the mastery.’ The most prominent object in the city, as it is the 
largest, is the Duomo, or Cathedral of Santa Maria 


No description can do justice to the beauties del Fiore (St. Mary of the Lily); and here sight- 
which burst upon the eye, as the traveler approaches seers generally commence their labors. This mag- 
the famous city of the Medici. This large, flourish- nificent pile was commenced in the year 1298, and 


ing, and beautiful city forms but one part of a lovely 
panorama in the valley of the Arno. The towers 


was not completed for a century and a half. The 
dome is a masterpiece of Bruneleschi’s genius. This 





and domes of the city are finely contrasted with the dome was the object of Michael Angelo’s greatest 
villages, villas, gardens, groves, and olive woods admiration ; and, when he was leaving Florence to 
rising gradually upon the sides of the hills, and ap- repair to Rome to build the dome of St. Peter’s, he 
proaching the very summit of the Apennines. For | turned in his saddle to take a last look at Bruneles- 


But, as this article is intended to let our numerous 
readers know something of what is to be seen in a 


ney, ‘‘ Come te non voglio, meglio di te non posso.’"* 








} 


an inland view nothing can surpass it chi’s monument, and said, as he resumed his jour- 


place they have all read and heard of, but few will * “Like thee I will not build one; better than thee 
ever see, let us enter the city by the gate nearest | I cannot.” 
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The great charm of the interior of the Duomo 
consists in its simplicity, severe, almost to naked- 
ness. None of the meritricious ornaments which 
are everywhere found in the Italian churches are to 
be seen here. Its immense size is lost in the per- 
fection of its proportions. A fine old portrait of 
Dante hangs upon the wall, where it was placed by 
order of the Republic in 1465. Sir John Hawk- 
wood, an Englishman, one of the most famous lead- 
ers of the Condottiéri, who, in those days (like the 
Swiss of later times), offered their swords to the 
highest bidder, is also commemorated here by an 
equestrian monument, erected by order of the State 
he served so well. 

Close to the Cathedral is the Baptistery, whose 
chief merit consists in its gates of bronze, made by 
Ghiberti, and pronounced, by Michael Angelo, 
worthy to be the gates of Paradise. Beside the 
Cathedral stands the famous Campanile (or Bell 
Tower), designed and partly finished by Giotto. It 
is the most beautiful thing of the kind in Italy. 
Built of various colored marbles, in which white 
predominates, and elaborately worked, it has been 
thought worthy, from delicacy of outline and rich- 
ness of workmanship, to be placed among the finest 
specimens of art. A fine view of Florence and the 
environs may be had from the top. 

A more singular medley of old clothes and old 
things of every sort cannot be found than is paraded 
in the Piazza of San Lorenzo. This place has been, 
from time immemorial, devoted to the sale of an- 
tiquities, and many a fine old painting has been 
bought here in former days. In the rear of the 
Church of San Lorenzo, is the famous Chapel of the 
Medici, in which all the greatest of that family are 
to be deposited. It was commenced on so magnifi- 
cent a scale that it is still far from complete, and 
much money will yet be needed to make itso. The 
dome is large, and is adorned with the finest frescoes 
in Italy. The sides of the chapel are to be entirely 
coated with the richest marbles (they*are so now 
partially), and in each of the pilasters are inserted, in 
precious stones, the arms of one of the cities of 
Tuscany. Adjoining this chapel is the Sacristy, in 
which are preserved Michael Angelo’s unfinished 
statues of Day and Night, Dawn and Twilight, 
works full of that great master’s genius. Lorenzo 
de Medici, Duke d’Urbino, is buried here, and has 
a statue of himself, by Michael Angelo, for a monu- 
ment. He was the worst of that family; but, of all 
the evils he wrought upon mankind, his worst was 
begetting Catherine de Medici, who worked evil 
enough in her time for a whole century. The sta- 
tue is generally known as “Ii Pensiero.” It is a 
little larger than life, and, in attitude and expres- 
sion, is altogether unique. He is sitting. 


‘« He meditates, his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 
Tis lost in shade; yet, like the basilisk, 
It fascinates, and is intolerable. 
His mien is noble, most majestical.’’ 





Orne 





In the Church of the Annunciation is Andrea del 
Sarto’s celebrated fresco of the Madonna del Sacco, 
which he is said to have painted for the monks for 
a bag of meal. He and John of Bologna are both 
buried in this church. 

The Church of Santa Maria Novella is, outside, 
one of the most beautiful churches in Europe, and 
contains much which merits close observation. To 
readers of romance, and particularly of Italian lite- 
rature, it is interesting as the spot where Boccacio 
lays the first scene of his ‘“ Decameron,” whose 
heroes and heroines, after enduring for some time 
the horrors of the plague which, in 1348, swept 
away 100,000 inhabitants of Florence, 


‘* Assembled there at matin time ;’’ 
and, after making their arrangements, 


«« While vice reveled, and along the street 
Tables were set; what time the bearer’s bell 
Rang to demand the dead at every door; 
Came out into the meadows; and awhile 
Wandering in idleness, but not in folly, 

Sat down in the high grass, and in the shade 
Of many a tree sun-proof—day after day 
Relating, in a ring, to banish care, 

Their hundred tales.” 


The Church of Santa Croce, the Westminster 
Abbey of Italy, dates from the fourteenth century. 
Like many other churches in Europe, its facade is 
still unfinished. Here are found the tombs or monu- 
ments of Italy’s greatest and best : Michael Angelo, 
Dante, Alfieri, Machiavelli (whose tomb bears the 
proud assertion, ‘“ Tanto nomini, nullum par elo- 
gium’’), Aretino, and, greater than all, Galileo. In 
a side chapel lies the Countess of Albany, widow 
of the young Pretender (the last of the Stuarts), and 
the mistress first, and afterwards the wife of Alfieri. 

The Palazzo Vecchio, or old palace, in the Piaz- 
za del Gran Duca, is a heavy, sombre, battlemented 
building, erected in the thirteenth century, and the 
residence, in turn, of the Gonfalonieri and the Me- 
dici. The shape is somewhat irregular, as the 
architect was crippled by instructions which pre- 
vented his building beyond certain limits, to avoid 
coming upon the ground which had once served as 
foundation for the demolished houses of the Ghibel- 
lines. This palace is associated with all the most 
important history of Florence. The Chapel of the 
Gonfalonieri is still well preserved: the grand sa- 
loon is filled with frescoes illustrating the life of the 
great Cosmo, and many relics of Lorenzo de Medici 
are still preserved in one of the apartments—curi- 
ously-carved ivory and amber ornaments, of great 
value. Opposite one corner of the palace, is the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, an open gallery, where some fine 
specimens of statuary in bronze and marble are 
preserved. . 

Connected with the old palace, by a gallery which 
passes over a street, is the Royal Gallery in the Pa- 
lace of the Uffizii. Here are to be seen many of the 
finest specimens extant of the best masters of paint- 
ing ; here, foo, is the famous Tridune, an octagonal 
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room, draped with red, and with its dome inlaid 
with mother of pearl. Here is the Venus de Me- 
dici, about which statue so much has been said both 
in prose and verse. It would be very presumptu- 
ous, at this day, to question the merits of this sta- 
tue; but I am sure that most persons who see it 
have had their expectations so much raised by what 
they have read, that they are very much disap- 
pointed with the mignonne goddess, whe is only 
four feet eleven inches tall. What a comfort to 
short ladies to know they have so illustrious an 
example! Close by the Venus, are the antique sta- 
tues of the Aretino, who has borne so many cha- 
racters, viz., Julius Ceesar’s barber, a slave about 
to flay Marsyas, and a slave overhearing the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, all very absurd, especially the 
first. The dancing fawn, the wrestlers, and the 
Apollino, are all celebrated. 

The paintings in. the Tribune are all celebrated. 
Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna has the place of honor 
behind the Venus. On either side of this picture 
hangs a Venus by Titian; one of them the Venus 
which is so much spoken of. It is a compound of 
beauty in drawing, richness in coloring, and ex- 
treme indecency in the treatment of the subject. 
Raphael, Guido, Guercino, Vandyke, &c., are all 
well represented here. 

Many rooms are appropriated to the several 
schools of painting, among which the Flemish pic- 
tures are worth a close inspection. Among the fine 
collection of bronzes is the famous Mercury by 
John of Bologna, which is considered the most ex- 
quisite work known in bronze. The Hall of Niobe 
contains a number of figures in marble, placed 
round the sides of the room, and having no appa- 
rent connection with Niobe herself, who, with one 
child,.is the only really interesting figure in the 
The others might as well be called any- 
thing else as the children of Niobe. 

Some of the very old pictures are very curious 
and amusing. One of them represents the delivery 
of Andromeda by Perseus. The lady is tied to a 
tree in the foreground, with her father and mother 
close by, and “the people all mourning round,” 
while an enormous monster (who takes up a large 
part of the picture) is making tracks on top of 
the water towards his victim. On the back of the 
monster, Perseus is performing a pas seul, and 
amusing himself with digging his sword into it, all 
very much to his own satisfaction, and not much to 
the annoyance of the animal or fish, for it would be 
difficult to say what it is. In the vestibule is the 
celebrated antique boar, so well known by the many 
small copies of it which are sold. 

The Pitti Palace was built, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, by" Luca Pitti, a distinguished Florentine, 
who, being jealous of the Medici, determined to 
eclipse them in the splendor of his palace. As he 
was eventually ruined, however, his palace became 
the property of his rivals. From its immense size 


room. 


and the (artificially) rough character of the stones 
used in building it, it has, at first, the sombre ap- 
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pearance of a prison or a fortress. This impression 
gives way on a farther acquaintance, and the more 
it is seen, the more its fine proportions are admired. 
The apartments are very large and finely propor- 
tioned, the ceilings are covered with frescoes of 
great merit, and the walls are covered with the 
finest productions of the great masters. The eye 
is fairly surfeited with beauty, and the continued 
daily visits of a 1 ,onth could not 


*« Stale its infinite variety.”’ 


Nothing in this gallery is commonplace: all is ex 
cellent. Raphael shines pre-eminent above all, and 
his Madonna della Seggiola is the gem of the collec- 
tion. Murillo’s Madonna and child claims a high 
rank. Guido’s Cleopatra is a splendid picture, with 
the exception of the arms and hands, which would 
disgrace a sign painter; and yet, because Guido 
painted them (which is hardly probable), all copies 
of the picture retain the deformities. Salvator Rosa, 
Titian, et td genus omne, are here in their best. 
Canova’s Venus has a room to herself, and is 
greatly admired, though an anatomist can discover 
very great faults in her proportions. The large 
tables which are in every room are among the beau- 
ties of the collection. Their tops contain the finest 
specimens of Florentine Mosaic, and the value of 
these tables is said to be enormous. 

The private apartments of the Grand Duke are 
very handsome and very extensive. In his bed- 
chamber, at the head of the bed, hangs a most ex- 
quisite Madonna by Carlo Dolci, which the duke 
himself evidently prefers to all his other Madonnas. 
It is said that he never goes traveling without car- 
rying this painting with him in his carriage. The 
same story is told of the Madonna della Segziola ; 
but I believe it is true of neither. 

The Museum of Natural History, close to the 
Pitti Palace, is one of the best in Europe. The 
several collections of minerals, animals, birds, 
plants, &c., are very extensive and well arranged, 
and the wax specimens in botany are most truthful 
copies of the plants and flowers they imitate. The 
wax representations of the human form in every 
possible detail are very perfect, and offer fine facili- 
ties to the student of anatomy. Three small repre- 
sentations of the Plague in Rome, Milan, and Flo- 
rence, are most disgustingly perfect, and charm as 
much as their subject will admit of. 

In a part of this building, a chamber is dedicated 
to the memory of Galileo. Here are preserved 
some of his instruments, his first telescope among 
them. In a glass case is a dried-up finger, which 
they say is Galileo’s. A fine statue of the philoso- 
pher is at one end of the room; and, on the walls, 
frescoes represent important events of his life, the 
discovery of the pendulum, &c. 

An admirable feature in this, and the galleries 
and museums of most European countries, is that 
they are open daily to all classes of people, free of 
expense ; and the poor, as well as the rich, can 
study and admire the treasures which have been 
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accumulating for centuries. A continual associa- 
tion with the fine arts, however, does not seem (as 
is frequently said) to soften or civilize the disposi- 
tions of those who are surrounded by them. The 
people of Italy, who enjoy more than any other 
these treasures of art, have not shown, in their re- 
cent disturbances (they are not worthy of the name 
of revolutions), that the humanizing influence of the 
fine arts has by any means improved them. Atro- 
cities worthy of the darkest ages in the world were 
repeatedly perpetrated in their warfare. 

A fresco by Raphael has been opened to the pub- 
lic within a short time. Discovered, a few years 
back, in a carriage-house, and covered over with 
plaster and white-wash, the discoverer bought it 
for $3000; and, after cleaning it, and finding it in 
perfect preservation, sold it to the Grand Duke for 
$12,000, and it is now a free exhibition. It repre- 
sents the Last Supper; but in a totally different 
manner from the one by Leonardo da Vinci, with 
which we are all familiar. The picture is a re- 
markable one, and an engraving of it is now being 
made. 

Amusements are plentiful and cheap in Florence ; 
four or five theatres open every evening, and opera 
(such as it is) at all. I saw, at one theatre, the 
« Lombardi”’ for ten cents ; and, at another, saw an 
opera and a grand ballet for five sous. This is cer- 
tainly music for the million; but five sous, to a 
working man here, is quite as large a sum as fifty 
cents to a similar workman with us. 

The Cascine is a beautiful drive just outside the 
city, where all the beauty and fashion of Florence 
airs itself. The drive is a delightful one, through 
finely shaded roads, with large forest trees on either 
side, and, at intervals, views of the surrounding 
country, which are superb. The yearly races are 
he'd here. 

One of the most pleasing features of Florence is 
the flower-girl. She is found in the neighborhood 
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of the cafés and hotels, on the Cascine and at the 
railroad depot. She is one of the first to welcome 
you, which she does with a sweet smile, and push- 
ing a small bouquet into your coat or vest. You 
may pay her for her flowers every day, when she 
gives them to you, or you may pay her for all when 
you are about leaving; for she never appears to 
miss the railroad at the times of departure. 

Florerfce, like most of the cities of Italy, is now 
under the rule of bayonets ; and the Austrians have 
taken her in hand for the Grand Duke, who is a 
nonentity, and a mere puppet in their hands. He 
is content with the shadow, while they have the 
substance of power. 

The revolution failed in Tuscany, as it failed else- 
where, from there being so much jealousy among 
the leaders, both of each other and of the other re- 
publican governments. Each was jealous of the 
other, and all of the King of Sardinia, who, nobly 
and in the spirit of chivalry, threw down the gaunt- 
let to Austria, naturally expecting that Lombardy 
and Tuscany, whose quarrel he was assuming, 
would give him their support. He was disappoint- 
ed in both. The demagogues of Lombardy and 
Tuscany could declaim very forcibly against Aus- 
trian tyranny, but had a holy horror of Austrian 
bayonets and bullets; and Charles Albert, deserted 
by the people for whom alone he was fighting, was, 
of course, overwhelmed by the superior power of 
Austria, who then quietly subjected all the neigh- 
boring States, dne after the other, meeting very lit- 
tle resistance from any of them, and has them now 
under a more despotic rule than ever. 

The descendants of the old republicans have 
miserably degenerated, and the time appears still 
far distant “‘ when the foreign yoke shall be broken, 
when a second Procida shall avenge the wrongs of 
Naples, and when a happier Rienzi shall restore the 
good estate of Rome.”’ 
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From those deep, unfailing fountains, 
Fed by springs of memory, 
Shadowed only by the mountains 
That stoop o’er eternity, 
I have plunged a goblet golden, 
Pressed it to my burning lips, 
Quaffed the joys of memory olden 
As a bee his banquet sips. 


But the shadow of those fountains, 
Looking on eternity, 
Darker falls upon the fountains 
Fed by streams of memory : 
Dash the poisoned cup of pleasure! 
Look beyond the mountain goal, 
Tune thy harp a mournful measure, 
Sing the passage of the soul. 





Oh, there isa sunless sea— 
Hear ye not its waters moan ?— 
Sunless sea of agony 
To the shrinking soul alone; 
And the eye hath seen no morning 
Breaking o’er its sullen wave ; 
Mortal night were brighter dawning, 
Closing eyelids in the grave. 


Then surcease thy dream to waken, 
Life’s red wine hath turned to tears 
So thy lips at last have taken 
Blest relief from hopes and fears ; 
And the dim bemoaning ocean , 
Warns thy ’plaining soul away, 
And that soul, with love’s emotion 
Looks beyond night-ending day. 

















DEVELOUR: 


A SEQUEL TO 


“THE NIEBELUNGEN.” 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES E. BLUMENTHAL. 


(Conclusion of Part I.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen Develour had reached his friend’s lodgings 
in the Rue de Burgoigne, he went up to his apart- 
ments, not doubting that Filmot had already arrived 
before him. But he met only David, whom he 
found sitting before a table covered with ham, fruit, 
bread, and several bottles of claret, with which that 
faithful guardian of his master endeavored to indem- 
nify himself for past privations. David had, how- 
ever, not neglected to provide himself with the 
means for defence in case of any sudden attack. 
Armed to the teeth, he partook of the luxuries from 
his master’s store. In a girdle around his waist he 
had inserted several revolvers, while a large bowie- 
knife by his side displayed its shining blade without 
a scabbard, and a musket, charged with ball and 
shot, was supported by his left arm. As soon as 
the porter opened the door for Develour, David rose 
and presented his gun with a formidable “ Halt!” 
which caused the poor porter to take to his heels. 
Develour surveyed the valiant defender of his friend’s 
premises for a second or two, and then said— 

‘What does all this mean, David? Why are 
you so heavily burthened with arms? and why do 
you level that gun at my breast ?”’ 

As soon as David perceived who the intruder 
was, he lowered his gun, and looked somewhat puz- 
zled, while he replied— 

“Oh, ish tat you, Mishter Devilyoor?” And, 
after a deeply-drawn sigh, he continued, “I tinks 
it wash one of tose pad men agin, come to rop my 
mashter, and [ wash for shooting pefore he comes 
in and takes my mashter’s money and my pread and 
Vine.” 

‘‘ But where is your master? I expected to find 
him here. Has he not returned yet ?” 

«« My mashter ish gone to te barty.” 

“To what party, David ?”’ 

‘IT does not know. He tole me to tell any pody 
what comes in tat he pe gone to te barty.”’ 

‘And when did he say that he expected to be 
back ?”’ 

“ He doesn’t say at all. He says he pe gone to te 
barty when any pody comes.”’ 

Develour perceived that it would be impossible to 
gain from the man any information as to Filmot’s 
whereabouts. He concluded, therefore, that it would 
be best to go in search of him. But, before he 


had reached the anteroom, he was met by Filmot, 
who had entered his apartments unperceived by his 
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friend or his servant. As soon as Develour saw 
him, he drew him back into the anteroom and 
asked— 

« Where is Louise?” 

‘In the Rue des Vieux.’ 

“In the Rue des Vieux !’’ exclaimed Develour. 
* And with whom ?” 

*“ With Jean Demars and his wife Pauline.”’ 

‘*‘ How came she there? The very place to which 
I intended to carry her?” 

“So said Caleb, and therefore conducted her to 
that place. The old people seemed to have expect- 
ed her, and received her with a joy and devotion 
which led me to believe that they were no new ac- 
quaintance, and that they were very much attached 


, 


to her.”’ 

“ But tell me, how did you find her? and how 
came it that I missed you afterwards ?” 

Filmot then related to him how he had penetrated 
with Caleb into the boudoir of Mademoiselle Deve- 
lour, and finally induced her to leave the house. 

«As soon as we had left the house,’’ he contin- 
ued, ‘“* Caleb hastened us into a carriage, which we 
found stationed at the side door. The driver, find- 
ing that we were not the men who had engaged 
his services, at first made objections; but Caleb 
whispered a few words to him, which made him 
immediately as docile as a lamb. We drove, with- 
out any further accident, to the Rue des Vieux, and 
halted before the house of Jean Demars. Caleb, 
who had thus far remained deaf to all the questions 
addressed to him by Mademoiselle Develour and 
myself, now spoke for the first time since we left 
the Ruelle, and told Louise that you had made ail 
necessary preparations for her in this house, which 
she must enter only with me. He said that he had 
urgent business, which required his presence in an- 
other quarter of the city, and that he must therefore 
now take leave of us. He then requested me to 
conduct the young lady into the house. As soon as 
we had descended from the carriage, he ordered the 
coachman to drive ventre ad terre to a place, the 
name of which I have forgotten. The good people 
of the house received Mademoiselle Louise in the 
manner I have told you before. Monsieur Jean 
then handed me two notes, one without a signa- 
ture. In it I was urged to hasten home, where I 
would meet with you: the other I consider as much 
addressed to you as to me; it has a signature, but I 
cannot read it; neither do I precisely understand the 
meaning of the note. Here it is.” 
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Develour took the paper and read— 


“« Hasten to the Rue de la Calandre. There only 
can you discover the plaee where Marianne is con- 
cealed. The papers from the police will aid you. 
Be wise, be cautious, but be firm.” 


The signature was in Arabic. 

“Tt is strange!’’ hesaid. “I know that signature 
full well. But how could Av Arca have ascertained 
the place where [ intend to conceal Louise? How 
has he so correct a knowledge of the still more dan- 
gerous secret of the Rue Calandre? And, if he 
has it, why does he not use it to destroy our efforts ? 
Does Av Arca know this? And yet he must know 
it; for he, too, is a master at the fountain. But I 
forget, my friend, that I am talking in riddles to you. 
However, the place which is here named we must 
now visit. This is a privilege which I could not 
offer to you, had I not received express permission 
from Delevert, who told me to give you the pass 
when about to start for the place of rendezvous. 
The pass-word is ‘ Wait, but strike ;’ and now let 
We are both sufficiently armed; we need 
Hark, already the 


us go. 
therefore no further preparation. 
midnight hour is past.’’ 

“To what place do you intend to conduct me ?”’ 
inquired Filmot. ‘ And from whom is the informa- 
tion concerning my sister to come ?”’ 

‘We are now about to visit the most secret re- 
sort, and the head-quarters of the conspirators ; and, 
though I may conjecture, yet I cannot say precisely 
who will be the person from whom I shall learn 
where your sister is concealed. But trust the writer 
of this note; he is never mistaken in his assertions.”’ 

Filmot then went to his desk and took from it a 
bundle of papers, which he showed to Develour, and 
then concealed them under a board of the floor in 
his apartment. Then turning to his friend, he said— 

“You know now where to find the documents. 
If anything should happen to me, secure them and 
hand them to the rightful owner. Now I am ready 
to accompany you.” 

The two friends then left the room in charge of 
David, and walked down the Rue de Lille. An un- 
usual silence pervaded the streets. Nothing but the 
distant tramp of men, who appeared anxious to con- 
ceal their movements, was heard. Guards marched 
by in silence, or noiselessly removed the vestiges 
of barricades. As they drew nearer to the cité, they 
met more frequently small detachments of men who 
seemed to belong to the bourgeoisie; they also 
passed in silence and unarmed. But it was the si- 
lence of an atmosphere charged with electric fluid 
just before a thunder storm. When they had reached 
the Rue Dauphine, they found that barricades had 
risen again as if by enchantment. There they met 
also bodies of men of darker countenances, and 
armed; all seemed to belong to the lower class, but 
were led and commanded by men who were evi- 
dently veterans and accustomed to the work. They 
were several times challenged with “ What is the 
bour, and what the work ?”” To which they invaria- 








bly replied, “« Wait, but strike.” No other words 
were exchanged, and they were permitted to pass 
on. 
When they entered the Ile de la Cité, they met 
with sentinels at almost every corner, who started 
forth like apparitions from angles and shadows of 
wails and porches, challenged, and disappeared again 
as suddenly as they had appeared. They finally 
reached the Rue de la Calandre. After passing 
down the street till they were nearly opposite the 
Rue St. Eloi, Develour stopped before a rather dila- 
pidated building, with a large projecting porch. 
Stooping down, he removed a small flag, and took 
from beneath it a wooden mallet, with which he 
gave seven distinct blows upon a plate fastened to 
the door. Immediately a small window above the 
door was opened, and a person from within asked— 

“« Who are you, and what do you want ?” 

To which Develour replied— 

“ Two brothers of right; two masters of all.’’ 

“ Whom do you seek at this hour of the night ?”’ 

« Him who has waited; those who will strike.’’ 

** Whom will you have for guide and for leader ?”’ 

‘« Let our guide be a brave, our leader we have.”’ 

The door then flew open, and a man started for- 
ward armed to the teeth, who bade them follow. 
Though thick darkness prevented them from seeing 
anything in that passage, yet Filmot thought that he 
could hear the whispering of many men and a sound 
like the clashing of arms. Develour took Filmot’s 
arm, and both followed the footsteps of their con- 
ductor, who led them through a long passage or 
corridor to a flight of steps, which they ascended, 
and then through another corridor to a door, at 
which he knocked seven times, and asked admission 
for his charge. All questions having been satisfac- 
torily replied to, the two friends were admitted into 
the hall of the conspirators. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tue hall in which they now found themselves 
was a long and low room, the walls of which were 
covered with black cloth and decorated with Phry- 
gian caps, swords, and reversed crowns. Chairs, 
with small stands before them, were ranged all 
around the room, in the centre of which stood a 
rude altar covered with a black cloth, upon which 
were displayed a skull, a dagger, and chalice, sur- 
rounded by seven burning candles. Along the upper 
part of the room was a platform, occupied by the 
president and leaders of the conspirators. A crowd 
of desperate and resolute mem were already assem- 
bled when Develour and Filmot entered, and they 
took their seat almost unobserved, except by the 
piercing and ever-vigilant eye of the president. A 
man with a low brow, but a keen twinkling eye, 
full of cunning and selfishness, was addressing the 
chair in vehement language, urging the necessity of 
a total abolition of all the existing forms of society, 
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and appealing to the wildest and lowest passions of 
his audience. 

“Who is that speaker?’’ inquired Filmot of De- 
velour. 

‘« He is one of the most intelligent leaders of the 
ultra republicans. Egal came to Paris when quite 
a youth. Poor and friendless, he obtained the situ- 
ation of a petit-clerc to an attorney ; this he soon 
exchanged for that of assistant teacher in a school ; 
and finally turned journalist. He is now the ora- 
cle of La Réforme, the most ultra socialist paper 
in Paris. The man who sits next to him, though 
of still lower origin, wields a wide-spread influ- 
ence among his own class. His name is Martin; 
but he has cast that off, and is now only known as 
Albert. He is bold and cunning, and yet, withal, 
fanatical ; a compound which will gain for him a 
high place, if they succeed in a general revo- 
lution.” 

“ They succeed ?’’ inquired Filmot, in a whisper. 
‘‘ Why do you not say we? Are you not one of the 
conspirators ?”’ 

“ With them; not of them now. My eyes have 
been opened of late to things which would not have 
remained hid from me for so long a time if I had not 
wilfully divested myself of abilities which would 
have enabled me to judge more cvolly and justly. 
But I am bound by obligations which I now may not 
east off. The man next to Martin is Bouchon; you 
have already seen him before. He is the son of 
conspirators and conspiracy. He has been every- 
thing in turn, and now belongs also to La Réforme 
in the capacity of an agent. His large stature, and 
coarse appearance and manners, correspond well 
with his coarse and vulgar mind, and his intem- 
perate and sensual habits. Closely connected with 
him are the two men who sit directly opposite him, 
Longchamp and Labotte. The first a young shoe- 
maker, the other a literary man. Both are ready to 
support his utmost extravagance of doctrine, and to 
jom his most immoral schemes.” 

‘«« But where is that fine-looking man [ saw this 
morning? Joubart I believe you called him.’’ 

“ Joubart,’”’ replied Develour, with a smile, “ is 
not deemed safe enough to be admitted here. Jou- 
bart is a gentleman of considerable literary acquire- 
ments, more so than any of these gentlemen here ; 
he has also vanity enough to compromise him in any 
scheme which promises fame and fulsome flattery ; 
but he is weak, as they would call it here. He is 
not bad enough to suffer his interest to blind him to 
the wickedness of a thing, nor stern and uncompro- 
mising enough to adhere to an obligation when 
taken, as it is done by the better portion, who intend 
to make use of the others for pure republican prin- 
ciples. Hark! the president’s bell is ringing, and 


Bouchon is about to speak.” 

Bouchon, who had risen, now addressed the chair 
in his reckless style of speaking— 

«“ Mr. President, I do not know, for my part, why 
we have been temporizing during this whole day. 
We have two thousand armed men ready to do our 
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bidding without question or hesitation, and here 
they have been lying all day, murmuring at their 
not being permitted to take part in the movement 
against that dotard upon the throne. We are told 
that we must respect the prejudices of citizens less 
enlightened than we are; of men who still hold a 
belief in the antiquated doctrines of the Christian 
world. I[ say the best mode of converting these 
people is to force them to adopt our doctrines, 
liberty and equality, and equal rights in all things. 
No more aristocracy of birth, money, or private 
property whatever, or in anything. The wide 
world is ours, and belongs to all alike. Let us pro- 
claim these principles boldly, and at the point of the 
bayonet, and we shall soon have all Paris filled with 
our disciples. Above all things, let us proclaim 
the republic without any further hesitation ; and, 
as soon as proclaimed, we shall have it. What 
matters it if even at the expense of a few thousand 
heads, or a few hogsheads of blood? And when we 
once have it, we shall be able to keep it; better than 
our fathers were able to do. Let us be up, then, 
and doing ; now is the time, and this the hour.”’ 

A murmur of applause from ove portion of the 
room followed this bold and impious speech. In 
this none were louder and more vehement than 
Longchamp and Labotte, though the former was 
evidently ill at ease. As soonas the noise had sub- 
sided, the president rose and said— 

“Citizen Bouchon is right when he thinks that 
more active measures must be taken in order to 
secure our object; and already have the select 
council issued their orders. A collision may there- 
fore be expected in the morning. But our tempo- 
rizing has been by no means without its beneficial 
effects. The people will now no more be taken by a 
sudden surprise ; they have this day learned to face 
the troops and danger; the National Guards are 
gained over—by the respect we have shown the 
very prejudices which the citizen would have us 
disregard. And we have secured two leaders among 
the workmen, who are worth a host in themselves: 
Charles Le Bon and Lagrange are ours.’’ A murmur 
of applause which followed indicated that these 
names were well known to many of the conspirators. 
‘If any one present has any further remarks to make 
upon our enterprise, we shall be happy to hear him ; 
but he must be brief, for the council will shortly 
hold its secret session, and issue its orders and dis- 
tribute the plan of attack for to-morrow.” 

Afier a brief silence, Filmot rose in his seat. All 
eyes were immediately directed to him; for to 
many of the conspirators he was wholly unknown. 
Unaccustomed to speak in public, Mr. Filmot com- 
menced in a hesitating manner, but grew bolder 
as he proceeded— 

“Mr. President, though a foreigner, my being 
here by your permission will be a guarantee to 
these citizens that [ am an uncompromising repub- 
lican ; and when I add that I am an American, a 
citizen of the United States. of America, I say at 
once that [ sympathize with every republican move- 
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ment on the face of the globe. But permit me also 
to state the opinion entertained among us concerning 
the true basis of a republic. We hold, as a people, 
that all true liberty—that liberty which will confer 
the greatest good upon the greatest number—must 
be based upon the Bible. Without religion, it is 
impossible to prevent democracy from degenerating 
into anarchy; without laws founded upon the laws 
of God, no republic can withstand the attacks of its 
internal and external enemies. All the great gene- 
rals and true patriots of our republic were conscious 
of these truths, and acted upon them ; and all true 
lovers of our country at the present time try to im- 
press and uphold them. It was therefore with pain 
that I have heard the citizen who spoke last ad- 
vance doctrines which, if carried out, must either 
cause you to fail in your present enterprise, or, 
what would be worse, make you overthrow, with 
the present government, all the pillars upon which 
the welfare of the community rests. I will not de- 
tain you any longer from the important business to 
which you alluded, and close therefore with the 
prayer that you may never be accessory in sowing 
seeds for which posterity may curse your memory.” 

When Filmot took his seat, he was greeted by 
mingled murmurs of applause and disapprobation ; 
but the former outnumbered the latter. Several 
members came up to him to shake his hand and 
thank him for his fearless remarks in favor of truth 
and religion. Among them were Trouvier, the 
aged Cobart, and Malin. 

The president now announced that the meeting 
would close, and ordered all the members to come in 
their turn to his desk and receive their orders for the 
coming day. This done, he dismissed the mem- 
bers, with the exception of those belonging to the 
secret council. Develour, who was one of them, 
requested permission to be absent, and offered, as 
his substitute, Filmot, for whom he pledged him- 
self, and who was to transmit to him his orders. 
Permission having been granted, he withdrew 
hastily, after whispering to his friend— 

«Til meet you at your rooms. I must now find 
out where Marianne has been secreted.”’ 

The space of this article does not permit us to lay 
before our readers the inmost secret springs of the 
revolution and its connecting links, as they now 
became known to Filmot. We may, at some future 
period, lay these papers in another form before our 
readers, and then incorporate in them all we are 
now compelled to omit. We will now follow De- 
velour in his search after Miss Filmot. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


As soon as Develour had left the hall, he hastened 
down the stairs, and succeeded in meeting Long- 
champ, whom he was in search of, in the lower 
passage. Taking his arm, he whispered to him— 

“ Come with me; I have matters of importance to 


communicate to you.” 
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‘* From whom ?” inquired Longchamp. 

“From the police,” answered Develour. And 
taking his companion’s arm, which he perceived 
began to tremble, he drew him out into the street, 
and turned with him down the Rue de la Cité. 
The two walked for some minutes, in perfect silence, 
side by side ; for Develour wixhed to let his words 
work upon the fears of the conspirator. When 
they had reached the Pont d’Arcole, he stopped. 
‘“ Here,” he said, “ upon this bridge, consecrated, 
in 1830, by young Arcole’s blood, when he died for 
liberty with the flag of his country in his hand—here 
let me ask you how you dared to present yourself 
in our midst with the price money of a spy in your 
pocket? You need attempt no equivocation ; nay, 
no lies with me; I have the proofs in my possession, 
and was almost tempted to lay them before the so- 
ciety. It will avail you nothing to feel in your 
pocket for your weapon ; a single exclamation from 
me will bring the Guards of Right to my side, and 
consign you to instant death.” 

‘ What, then, is your object in making known to 
me that you are possessed of my secret? It cannot 
be to denounce me, or else you would have done it 
stammered the conspirator, with trem- 


” 


already, 
bling lips. 

‘To denounce thee or not, according to the an- 
swers thou wilt choose to give me,” replied Deve- 
lour. 

“What is it you wish to know? I will answer 
every question, if you spare me. And you may do 
so with a good conscience; for I am truly now a 
conspirator, and have not reported anything to the 
government for the last two days.” 

‘“« | know that, or else thou hadst been no longer 
a living man. Now tell me, how has that brute, 
Bouchon, learned anything about that young Ame- 
rican lady? What are his intentions, and where 
has he concealed her? Thou needst make no at- 
tempt at concealing anything from me ; for the first 
lie, or the first proof that thou attemptest to play me 
false, will be thy death-warrant.” 

«I will conceal nothing from you so far as I know 
anything about the matter. A short time ago, when 

bour returned from his mission to England, 
amoug other things, he mentioned also that he had 
fallen in with a party of Americans who were com- 
ing to Paris. Among them, he said, was a young 
lady, whom he reported to be immensely rich and 
of very great beauty. We teazed him about his 
falling in love with one of the half-savages of that 
country, until he became excited and showed us a 
daguerreotype likeness of her, of which he had pos- 
sessed himself in some way or another. When 
Bouchon saw it, he became fairly frantic ; he swore 
that he had never beheld anything so beautiful, and 
that he would marry the original at all hazards. 
We endeavored to show him the absurdity of such 
an undertaking. But you know the man, and that 
he is perfectly ungovernable when under the con- 
trol of his passions. He immediately took mea 
sures to get her in his power; and, by the aid of 
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his guards, as he calls them, had her abducted in 
Calais and conveyed to the city. Here he has al- 
ready offered himself to her with his brutal straight- 
forwardness; but was, as a matter of course, re- 
jected. She is now confined in this city, and care- 
fully guarded by twelve of his men under arms. 
He hopes, in the course of this revolution, to obtain 
such a pvsition as he thinks will enable him to 
plead his cause successfully with his little savage, 
as he calls her.”’ 

“The base brute!’? murmured Develour; and 
said, aloud, “‘ Where does he keep her confined? 
And what means of access can be had to her?”’ 

“She is in a house not far from here, in the Rue 
St. Antoine, under the care of a cousin of his; but 
I do not know of any means by which to approach 
her.”’ 

‘‘ Bethink thee well: thou must find the means 
of introducing me, and that forthwith, or else” — 

«Be it so. Come with me; thou shalt see her, 
if thou wilt promise to protect me against Bouchon. 
But, remember, the guard is always either in her 
room or in that adjoining it.’’ 

«I will protect thee. And now let us go.” 

Develour now took again the arm of Longchamp, 
and accompanied him to the Rue St. Antoine. At 
the corner of the Rue des Barres, a man with a 
slouched hat ran up against Develour, and, as he 
passed, seized his hand and said, “‘ There are friends 
in the Rue de Burgoigne.’’ But before Develour 
had time to inquire what he meant, he had already 
disappeared in the adjoining street. Arrived in the 
Rue St. Antoine, Longchamp led the way to Bou- 
chon’s house and rang the bell. Instead of the por- 


teress, the door was opened by an armed man, who’ 


inquired whom they wished to see? Longchamp 
told him that he had a commission for the young 
lady, and ordered the man to conduct him to her. 

«« And who is that with you? Ishe, too, to speak 
with her ?” 

“Yes; he is to accompany me. He is the or- 
Sévre, whom I have brought with me in order to 
supply the lady with the ornaments which she is to 
have.” 

“If he is an orfévre, pray where is his box with 
rings and jewelry ?” 

“And do you think a man with the ieast grain of 
common sense would trust himself out in the 
streets with gold and jewels at such a time as this, 
particularly into a house guarded by Gros Jean and 
his comrades ?”” 

‘“« Well, well, it is none of my business whom you 
introduce here; for that you are responsible to the 
captain. Come, I will lead the way.” 

He then bolted and barred the door again, and 
conducted the two friends to an upper room, where 
an elderly woman was busy reading La Réforme. 
Opening the door, he said, in a very loud tone— 

‘‘Here, Dame Martine, M. Longchamp and an 
orfévre wish to see the young lady.” 

The woman eyed Develour very closely, and then 
shook her head, while she said— 
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“And so you are an orfévre? Since when, pray 
tell” — 

Develour gave her notime to finish the sentence ; 
but bending down, as if examining the golden cross 
on her neck, he said, in a low tone— 

‘¢ La Trouse, remember Ormond and the Pére la 
Chaise!’ And, when he saw her tremble and turn 
pale, he continued, iif a louder tone, Do you not 
remember, good dame, that that cross was bought 
when I stood behind the counter? Why should I 
not be an orfévre, and take the orders of the young 
lady ?” 

‘Oh, | have no doubt that you are a right honest 
dealer, and I have no objection to your seeing the 
lady. You may goin; but you will excuse me if 
I cannot accompany you.”’ 

Longchamp, surprised at the conduct of the wo- 
man, looked from one to the other, and was just 
about to insist on her company, when Develour 
said— 

“Just as you please. You may stay here. I 
think that I may be sure you will not leave this 
room till we return, when I tell you it is my par- 
ticular request.’’ 

As he turned towards the door and knocked, the 
woman murmured— 

‘That man must either be Satan or one of his 
imps!” and then crossed herself with a trembling 
hand. 

“Enter!”? exclaimed a voice which Develour 
would have recognized amidst a thousand, and the 
two stood in the presence of the fair American. 

Before Marianne had time to recognize her friend 
in his present disgutise, he said to her, in English— 

‘«« Marianne, pretend not to know me; betray no 
surprise.. I have come to release you; but I must 
first sound this man—what his intentions’ — 

‘Do not distrust me,’’ interrupted Longchamp. 
“Though I do not speak English, I can under- 
stand it sufficiently to make out what you say. 
But you may rely upon me, if you can devise a 
plan by which to evade the watchfulness of the 
guards with which the house is filled.” 

Marianne, who had risen from her seat, now 
stood before Develour, with folded hands and tears 
in her eyes, and exclaimed— 

“Oh, save me, Mr. Develour! Save me from 
these horrid people! You do not know what I have 
suffered. Oh, if my brother only knew where I 
am, [ am sure he would not rest until he had res- 
cued me !” 

‘« Calm yourself, my dear Marianne,”’ replied De- 
velour, while he led her to a seat ; ‘‘ before the morn- 
ing dawns you shall be free and with your brother.”’ 

« Oh, thank you, Mr. Develour! Pray let me go 
now with you. I am strong, I can walk. Any- 
thing but stay here.’’ 

«Listen to me, Marianne; and listen calmly. 
You cannot go with me now. ‘This house is filled 
with your persecutor’s followers. Some prepara- 
tions are necessary to overcome the obstacles. I[ 
must go and gather some friends together; and | 
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will also inform your brother. But in one hour, at 
the latest, we will return and take you with us.” 

«Go, then, and hasten back as soun as possible. 
I will, in the mean time, pray that He who watches 
over the distressed may protect you and me.” 

‘One more request, Marianne, before I go: let 
that light remain near your window. If nothing 
strange occurs, let it burn alone in that position ; 
but, if they remove you from this room, extinguish 
it; and, should anything unusual occur during my 
absence, place another light by the side of this. 
Longchamp, you must accompany me. Good night, 
Marianne. Ia an hour or two, I expect tobe her 
again.’’ 

Marianne covered her face with her lands, and 
sank down upon her knees, with her head bowed 
down upon the chair. 

Instructed by Develour, Longchamp informed the 
porter that the lady had ordered some articles 
‘which his companion would bring in an hour or 
two, and directed that he be admitted. 

The two then went to the Rue de Burgoigne. 
When they reached Filmot’s apartments, they heard 
David in loud and boisterous conversation with se- 
veral persons. Develour, surprised to find the rooms 
occupied by strangers, hastily opened the door, 
but could hardly trust his eyes when he saw Cap- 
tain, or rather now the Rev. Mr. Sanker and his 
fair spouse, our old friend Harriet. 

The first greeting and expressions of surprise 
over, Mr. Sanker informed Develour that, after 
Miss Filmot’s abduction, they had hastened to Pa- 
ris to recover her by the aid of the police, and that 
they had put up at the Montmorency; but they 
found that, on account of the fearful state of things 
in the city, they could obtain aid nowhere, and 
were already despairing of finding either of their 
friends, when, about three hours ago, a tall, stout 
man, with another in a Quaker dress, called upon 
them and told them to pack their trunks, that the 
two had been sent to conduct them to Mr. Filmot, 
where they would also find Miss Marianne. They 
at first hesitated ; but the Quaker-looking man had so 
much the appearance of, and spoke so much like an 
American, that they concluded they would go with 
them. The two men then took them in a carriage 
and brought them to this place, where they did not 
find their friends, but only David. 

* Thanks to thee, Av Arca!’’ exclaimed Deve- 
lour. ‘ Would that [ could implore thy aid in this 
other matter! but I dare not. Well, be it, then, all 
my own work.”’ Then turning to Mr. Sanker and 
his wife, he said, ““ Though it would give me plea- 
sure to welcome you in Paris, and to enjoy your 
company, yet I fear I must make myself appear very 
cold and indifferent ; for I have already to leave you 
before I have had hardly time to shake hands with 
you. But the cause will plead my excuse. It is 
ouly in order to restore to you your lost friend, Miss 
Filmot.” 

‘* Do not mind us,’’ exclaimed Mr. and Mrs. San- 
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ker. “Think only of dear, dear Marianne, the 
poor, dear girl !” 

Notwithstanding all his anxiety, Develour could 
hardly suppress a smile at the comical affectation 
of his two friends, when they threw up their arms, 
as if in concert, while David stood behind them, 
still armed like an Italian brigand, imitating all their 
gestures, which he considered the most approved 
mode for expressing sympathy. 

“Do not leave this room till I return; and, if 
Mr. Filmot comes home, tell him to wait for me.” 

He then wrote a note, which he requested Long- 
champ to carry to M. Le Bran, at the office of the 
National, and enjoined him to return to Mr. Fil- 
mot’s rooms in the course of half an hour. M. 
Longchamp hastened to fulfil his commission, to 
prove to Develour, in whose hands he knew him- 
self to be, his zeal and faithfulness. Develour, in 
the mean time, returned to his own lodgings, and, 
after selecting, from among various weapons, a brace 
of quaint-looking pistols and a crooked dagger, he 
opened a little sandal-wood box, and took from it 
two balls of different sizes and a vial, which he 
carefully inclosed in a leather case. To these 
things he added, after considerable hesitation, a 
small card. These preparations made, he went to 
a livery stable and hired a carriage, with which he 
returned to the Rue de Burgoigne. 

When he arrived there, he found not only Filmot, 
but also Longchamp, with twelve armed men. He 
explained to them, in a few words, the nature of 
the expedition and the plan of attack. All then pro- 
ceeded, in perfect silence, to the Rue St. Antoine. 
As they passed along near the ezté, they heard 
everywhere the sound of axes and the falling of 
heavy materials thrown together to form barri- 
cades. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Tuey arrived, however, unmolested opposite the 
house of Dame Martine. Develour, who looked up 
to the windows in Marianne’s room, perceived that 
two lights were now burning instead of one, and 
concluded immediately that some one had entered 
the house who was not there an hourago. He now 
told Filmot to go with him in the capacity of an 
attendant, while Longchamp, whose fidelity was 
guarantied to him by the papers which he had in 
his possession, was to lead the men through a side 
door, the key of which he had procured, and over- 
power the garrison, and then hasten to his assist- 
ance. The driver of the carriage was ordered to 
wait on the opposite side of the street. When the 
two rapped at the door, they were admitted with 
a readiness which created a suspicion in Develour’s 
mind that they were betrayed. To guard, therefore, 
as much as possible against treachery, he told Fil- 
mot, when they had gained Dame Martine’s room, 
to remain with the woman unti! he should call him 
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Filmot, who took a seat opposite the dame, endea- 
vored to enter into a conversation with her; but 
she was evidently too nervous either to listen or to 
reply to his remarks, and at last left the room, evi- 
dently to escape a conversation which her compa- 
nion appeared determined to force upon her. 

In the mean time, Develour had entered the room 
in which Marianne was confined. He expected to 
have found her guarded, and was therefore sur- 
prised to see her alone. As soon as she perceived 
him, she pressed her finger to her lips and said, in 
En@#sh— 

‘Speak low, and in English. 
watched.’’ 

‘* What has happened, Miss Filmot? And why 
?’* inquired Develour. 


I fear we are 


are the two lights burning 

“]T do not know what our enemies have been 
But I am sure that, since you left, suspicion 
has been aroused, and additional men have been 
introduced into the house. I know this to be the 
case from the frequent calls which I have had, and 
from having heard the tramp of a great number of 
men passing above, below, and around my room.” 

‘« So be it, then; let it be war to the knife. I am 
prepared for it. By this time, Longchamp must 
have disarmed the guards, and will be ready, in a 
few minutes, to help us to force our egress through 
the front part of the house. Come, take my arm, 
and let us join your brother in Dame Martine’s 
room.’’ 

‘My brother! And why is he not’”’— 

Before she had time to finish the sentence, two 
doors, concealed by tapestry, opened behind them, 
and twenty men, armed with pistols and daggers, 
entered and cut off every retreat from the room. 
The leader approached Develour and said, in a tone 
of mock politeness— 

«« Sir, I regret very much that I must deprive you 
of this young lady’s society, and that I shall be 
compelled to confide you to the care of my fol- 
lowers.” 

But Develour had not been idle, brief as the time 
was allowed him for reflection. As soon as he had 
perceived the superior force brought in against him, 
he placed a little vial in Marianne’s hand, and whis- 
pered, ‘“ Open it.’”? He now turned to the officer, 
and replied, slowly, in order to give his companion 
time to unscrew the stopper— 

‘I do not know by what right you claim to do 
either, and I shall resist your power thus.” 

At the same time, he took one of the glass balls 
out of his pocket and threw it on the floor. The 
effect was perfectly electrical. Every living being 
in that room fell down as if suddenly deprived of 
life. Not a groan was heard, not a cry uttered, not 
a breath drawn. 

Filmot, who was anxious to see his sister, had 
become impatient at the long delay, and wundered 
why Develour stayed so long. He watched the 
door through which his friend had entered, and was 
only restrained from following him by the fear that 
his leaving his post might endanger the safety of his 
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friends. But when he heard the noise caused by 
the sudden falling of the twenty-two persons in 
the room, and perceived that it was followed by a 
silence like that of the grave, he could endure the 
suspense no longer. He rushed into the room, and 
almost stumbled over one of the bodies of the pros- 
men. 


trate Appalled at the sight which he now 


behe!d, he leaned against the wall, unable to stand 
without a support. At last his vaguely wandering 
eyes fell upon the bodies of his sister and his friend 
He flew 


This seemed to infuse new life into him. 


to his sister and lified her up in his arms, but she 
was cold and stiff; then gently laying her down, he 
seized Develour’s hand, but it was like seizing the 
hand of a tenant of the tomb. Letting it fall again, 
he exclaimed, in despair— 

‘Dead! dead! Would I had never entered this 
cursed land, where the life of man is only a tool in 
the hands of the ambitious, or sacrificed at the bid- 
ding of the wicked! This Delevert, or Av Araa— 
but hold! did I not receive a note and a little flask 
from the good Av Arca, to be used in the hour ot 
imminent danger? This must be the hour; and, 
happily, I have them about me.”’ 

He then took the note from his pocket. broke the 
seal, and read, “‘ Pour three drops of this essence 
lips of your friends.’”?” He quickly drew 
little flask, uns@rewed the stopper, and 
dropped the prescribed quantity of its 


” 


upon the 
forth the 
carefully 
amber-colored contents first upon the lips of his 
sister, and then upon those of Develour. 

Both immediately opened their eyes, and, draw- 
ing a long and deep breath, looked around them 
as if awaking from a profound sleep. Aided by 
Filmot, they got up, and found themselves, to 
their astonishment, wholly free from the eflects of 


the — 
A hasty"®xplanation now took place. 


told Filmot how, when he found himself surrounded 


Develour 


by a superior force, he had had recourse to the para- 
lyzing balls, after first directing Miss Marianne to use 
the antidote. That Miss Marianne neglected open- 
ing the vial; and that, even had she opened it, it 
would have proved only of partial effect ; for that he, 
by mistake, had broken a ball far too large for so 
small a room. 

Filmot then related to them what had induced 
him to leave his post and come into the room, and 
how Av Arca’s note and flask had saved their lives. 
When Develour heard what Filmot told him of the 
note and the flask, he became pensive, and, after a 
few seconds, said, as if talking to himself— 

May | 
not, then, after all, have acted rashly in joining Av 
Araa’s bold undertaking? But, no matter, the die 
Then, addressing his friend, he continued, 
We must now 


“Has Av Arca, indeed, foreseen this? 


is cast.’’ 
‘We have already tarried too long. 
hasten to leave this dwelling, before our enemies 
are aware of what has taken place.’’ 

The three now passed through Dame Martine’s 
room, and were going down the stairs, when their 
attention was attracted by groans proceeding trom 
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an adjoining closet. Develour left Miss Marianne 
with her brother, and entered the place from which 
the sound seemed to come. There he saw Dame 
Martine lying on the floor, with her hands and feet 
tied, and a handkerchief fastened over her mouth, 
which almost prevented her moanings from being 
heard. When he had released her, she told him 
that Longchamp and his men had been overpow- 
ered, and were lying tied in an adjoining room ; and 
that the leader of Bouchon’s band, mistrusting her 
also, had ordered his men to lock her up, to prevent 
her from giving any alarm. 

Develour proceeded immediately to the room 
pointed out by the woman, where he found his men 
as she told him; and, after releasing them, hast- 
ened to the carriage, which he found still wait- 
ing on the opposite side of the street. 

When they came to Filmot’s apartments in the 
Rue de Burgoigne, they found, to their surprise, 
that another person, known only to two among 
them, had been added to its inmates. Louise, for 
it was she, threw herself into Develour’s arms, and 
told him that a tall, rough person, but who seemed 
to be well known to her old friends, had come to 
her with a message from him, requesting her to re- 
pair immediately to the Rue de Burgoigne. ‘I’hat, 
urged by Jean and his wife, she had accompanied 
him ; but was much distressed when she found her- 
self, at her arrival, in the midst of strangers. 

‘«« And now,”’ she added, ‘you will not leave me 
egain, will you, Louis?” 

Develour was prevented from replying by Da- 
vid, who had come in, and stood now before him 
with a package, which, he said, a tall man had 
brought, who was waiting in the antechamber for 
a reply, which he said he must have without delay. 

Develour kissed Louise, and then broke the seal 
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of the package, which was addressed to him. He 
found in it five passports, and the following note :— 


‘* Your American friends must leave immediately, 
if they do not wish to be exposed to still greater 
danger. Louise will be more secure in accompany- 
ing them. Bertram is in waiting with a carriage to 
convey them to Calais, which they can reach in time 
for the steamer Angola. To-morrow it will be too 
late. I inclose the passports. 

(Signed) “ Av Arca.’ 

When Develour read the note to his friends, they 
agreed to the propriety of the advice, and professed 
their willingness to leave. But Filmot, who had 
remained silent, now said— 

“But, if we go, we must not go alone. 
must accompany us.’’ 

‘That cannot be,’’ replied Develour, with a sigh. 
“T am pledged, and must remain until the present 


You 


struggle is over.” 

‘« Then,” said Filmot, “I, too, must stay. I dare 
not leave you; for that which I witnessed to-night 
has convinced me that my duty is by your side. I, 
too, must abide until the fate of this kingdom is de- 
cided. My sister will go to London under the pro- 
tection of Mr. Sanker and his wife, and will there 
wait until I join her in a few days.”’ 

« And Louise?” inquired Develour. 

“Will do whatever you think best,’’ replied the 
fair girl. 

“ Then go with our friends, and I, too, will meet 
you in London.” 

All things being thus arranged, Mr. Sanker and 
his wife, with Miss Filmot and Miss Develour, left 
the French capital under the guidance of the trusty 
Bertram. 
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Tarts new application of embroidery to set off that 
pretty piece of jewelry, the stud, which is now alike 
worn by ladies and gentlemen, needs little explana- 
tory or descriptive text. The larger patterns are 
for a chemise, the smaller for a chemtsette. The 


work must be very firm and bold in relief, it being 
recollected that a transparent ground is impossible, 
since at least four folds of the cambric are necessary 
to the fastening of the stud on the hem or band. 
When the autour-bouton is worn, the stud itself 
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should not be chased, nor the metal in any way em- 
broidered, but consist of a pearl, a diamond, &c., in 
a plain gold or enamel setting, with an unbroken 
outline of frame. Nor does the ornament admit of 
embroidery employed in any neighboring parts of 
the chemise or chemisette. They should be arranged 
in any form of fold which may please the fancy, 
care being always taken to proportion these to the 
wid:h of the band on which the autour-bouton is 
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worked ; this same band, if he or she be wise, being 
calculated with reference to the bulk of its wearer. 
Thus employed alone, the effect will be as rich as it 
is new, while, if it be accompanied with flowers or 
flourishes of the same kind, an overloaded tawdri- 
ness will result. 

For the finest cambric or muslin, Evans’s embroid 
ery cotton, No. 80, may be used; or No. 70, if the 
fabric be somewhat coarser. j 





Tus illustration represents an article of 
dress newly introduced. It is called a ma- 
tinée, and is intended to be thrown on in the 
early part of the morning, and worn during 
breakfast. It is composed of jaconet or mull 
muslin, and is trimmed with frills of needle- 
work. The make is similar to that of the 
ordinary lace or muslin pardessus, except 
that it is somewhat longer in the skirt. It 
opens in a point in front, and is fastened at 
the waist by a bow of blue satin ribbon with 
long ends. The matinée is finished at the 
bottom with a full flounce of muslin cut out 
in small vandykes and edged with button- 
hole stitch or braid. Above this edge there 
is a double row of braid or satin stitch, fol- 
lowing the direction of the vandykes. A plain 
row of this frilling, set on with the points in- 
wards, trims the two fronts and the neck 
The sleeves, which are demi-long and full, 
are edged with a frill like that at the bottom 
of the matinée, and are gathered up at the 
inside of the arm by bows of blue ribbon 
with long ends. Attached tothe back of the 
neck is a hood, edged with a vandyked frill, 
and drawn by a blue ribbon tied in a bow in 
front. This hood is intended either to fall 
back or to be drawn over the head, serving 


as a cap at pleasure. 
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PANCY COSTU 


Tuts elegant dress, which is from Watteav, is by 
no means difficult to imitate. It consists of two 
skirts of two different colors. The bodice is of the 
same color as the outer skirts, and it must be fast- 
ened in front, the fastening being entirely covered 
by the stomacher, which is composed of white 
drawn silk, sarcenet, or satin, trimmed with a quill- 
ing down the middle. The trimming on the under 
side is of quilled ribbon, and that on the outer skirt 
tnay be either of ribbon or lace; if it be of the latter, 
it must be confized in the centre by a narrow rouleau 
of ribbon. The sleeves are composed of two rows 
of full lace on a silk sleeve reaching to the -.0ow, 
but by no means fitting tightly to the arm. 

It is almost impossible to state the colors for the 
dress; pink and blue are, however, colors extremely 
appropriate to the period, and often very pleasing in 
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themselves ; but so much depends on the shade of 
pink and the shade of blue to be placed together 
that, without the assistance of color, it is almost 
useless to give any advice on the subject. The 
body is made square both in front and at the back ; 
but at the back the opening is neither so low nor so 
wide as in front. 

The hair is simply taken back off the face, allow- 
ing a few curls to escape at the back and fall on 
either shouldur. The hat, which is of a very pretty 
shape, should be cut out in stiff bonnet buckram, and 
covered with silk, satin, or velvet, of the same color 
as the trimming of the dress, or of some other color 
that will harmonize with it. A wreath of flowers 
is placed round the crown. Narrow black velvet, 
tied round the neck and the wrists, gives a very ap- 
propriate finish to the costume. 





KNITTED 
THE ROSE. 


Taree rounds, each containing five petals, are 
required to form this flower. 

Begin with the smallest sized petals. 

Cast on one stitch in a deep shade of pink split 
wool; knit and purl alternate rows, increasing one 
stitch before and one stitch after the middle stitch 
in the knitted rows, till you have eleven stitches on 
the needle. Then knit and purl four rows without 
increase, and begin decreasing in the knitted rows 
by slipping one stitch before the middle stitch, then 
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FLOWERS. 


knitting two stitches together as one, and drawing 
the slipped stitch over them; continue thus till 
seven stitches only remain, and cast them off. 

For THE second size Petats.—Take a lighter 
shade of pink wool, and cast on one stitch; knit 
and purl alternate rows, increasing one stitch before 
and one stitch after the middle stitch in the knitted 
rows, till you have fifteen stitches, then knit three 
more increasing rows, decreasing at the same time 
one stitch at the beginning of each row, both plain 
and purled ; this will preserve the roundness of the 
edges, without increasing the width of the petals; 
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continue to decrease at the beginning of each row, 
without increasing in the middle, till eleven stitches 
remain. At the beginning of the next plain row, 
one stitch, and purl four; turn back again, and cast 
off three (one stitch will still remain on the mght- 
hand needle); pick up one stitch on the left edge of 
the division just made, and turn the first stitch over 
the new one; then pick up one loop between the 
stitches on your left-hand needle, and the one on 
the right-hand needle; knit this loop and turn over 
it the stitch before it on the right-hand needle; knit 
one stitch of the left-hand needle, turn over it the 
knitted loops, and knit plain the remaining stitches. 
Next row, decrease one stitch, purl what stitches 
remain, and cast off in the next plain row. 

The third and largest size petals will require a 
pale, delicate shade of pink. Cast on one stitch, 
knit and purl alternate rows, increasing one stitch 
at the beginning of each row, and also before and 
after the middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you 
have fourteen stitches. The next row, which will 
be a purled one, increases one stitch at the begin- 
ning; but after that, increase only before and after 
the middle stitch in the knitted rows, till you have 
twenty-one stitches on the needle. Knit and purl 
five alternate rows without increase, and begin to 
decrease one stitch at the beginning of every row, 
till but seventeen stitches remain; then decrease 
one at the beginning of the next plain row; knit 
seven more stitches, turn back, decrease one, and 
purl six stitches; turn back, decrease one, and knit 
five; turn back again, and finish off exactly as the 
second-sized petals. 

The calyx and sprays require four needles. Cast 
on ten stitches, three on each of two needles, and 
four on the third. 

Knit three plain rounds. 

Fourth round.—Make one stitch and knit two 
throughout the round. 

Knit six plain rounds. 

Eleventh round.—Make one, knit three, through- 
out the round. 

Knit six plain rounds. 

Eighteenth round.—Decrease one by taking two 
stitches together, and knit two throughout the 
round. 

Knit four plain rounds, then knit three stitches, 
turn back, purl them, knit and purl the same stitches 
once, increasing one stitch at the beginning of each 
Knit and purl alternately three stitches, now 
five in number, which will make twelve rows; 
then decrease one stitch, knit the remainder of the 
row, purl one row, knit one row, decrease one 
stitch, purl the row, decrease one stitch, knit one 
row, two stitches will remain, purl them together 
as one, knit that one stitch, then increase one, purl 
the next row, increase one, knit the row, purl the 
row, when you will have again three stitches. 


row. 


4 
decrease one stitch; knit five, turn back, decrease 
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Take the first stitch and knit it three times, as if 
you were casting on, pick up three stitches along 
the left side of this little chain; cast off the stitch 
which was on your needle, and successively also 
those made by the loops first picked up, till you 
come to the first of the two stitches remaining on 
your left-hand needle (work this stitch and the next 
exactly in the same manner as the first, making the 
chain of the middle one one or two stitches longer), 
then break off your wool at some length from the 
work, bring it to the three next stitches of the 
round by sewing it neatly along the left edge of the 
spray. Work the second spray exactly like the 
first; then the third, fourth, and fifth. 

Now take a piece of wire, cover it with one 
thread of the split green ‘wool, and sew it round the 
first spray, following the edge of each division, and 
pass the two ends of the wire through the calyx. 
Repeat the same for each spray. 

In order to mount the rose, you must make a tuft 
of yellow sewing cotton, with a little pale green 
cotton in the middle; fasten the petals round this, 
place the stem of the rose in the calyx, twist the 
wires of the sprays and petals together, and cover 
the whole stem with green split wool. 

Bups.—Two buds will be required to form a nice 
branch ; the smaller one must be of a deeper shade 
of pink than the larger. 

Cast on eighteen stitches on three needles, six on 
each; knit ten plain rounds; knit one round, de- 
creasing one stitch in the middle of each needle, by 
taking two stitches together, then two plain rounds, 
one plain round, taking two stitches as one at the 
beginning of each needle; then two plain rounds, 
one round, taking two stitches as.one at the end of 
each needle, and finish with one plain round. Break 
off the wool, and gather the stitches on it witha 
rug needle. Make a tuft of cotton wool, of the size 
and shape of a rose-bud, fixing it by twisting on a 
bit of strong wire; cover this tuft with the bud you 
have just knitted. Knit a calyx as for the rose, but 
with shorter sprays, and not divided at the top. 
Fix the bud in the calyx, twist the wires together, 
place the sprays round the bud, and cover the stem 
with green wool. 

Leaves.—Cast on one stitch. 

First row.—Make oue, knit one. 

Second row.—Make one, knit two. 

Third row.—Increase one at the beginning of the 
row, and one before and after the middle stitch; 
continue thus until you have nineteen stitches ; then 
begin to decrease, by taking two stitches as one at 
the beginning of the row, and knitting again the 
Knit plain to the end of the row. 

Ivext row.—Purl two together, purl again the 
same stitches, and pur! plain to the end of the row. 
When two stitches only remain, finish off by knit- 
ting them together. 


same stitches. 














POETRY. 


SONG OF THE DYING KING. 


BY L. J. W. 


Ir is said of a celebrated Danish king, that, after 
a life of great military glory, he was at last made 
prisoner and condemned to die. He drowned the 
acute feelings of his sufferjngs by singing a chroni 
cle of his exploits, believing that this would ensure 
him a happy entrance into the Paradise of Valhalla. 


On ! strong was my arm in the battle’s strife, 
And valiant my sword in fight! 
When the demon of carnage around me was rife, 
I cowered not in my might! 
Though the arrows flew thick round my helmeted head, 
And the javelins fell like rain, 
Still pressed I on through the battle’s din, 
Still scorned I the victor’s chain. 


The war-horse bent ’neath my steady aim— 
The rider reeled at my blow; 

The foeman came in his martial pride, 
But my right arm laid him low! 

I laid him low in his boasted strength, 
As the wild wind blasts the flower 

And little dreamed that the conquering king 
Should slumber in Zlla’s power. 


But the banquct of Oden is spread for the brave— 
The hero shall quaff the red wine; 

The maids of Valgalla shall wreathe my brow— 
Immortals shall kneel at my shrine! 

And Reener, who lived as the brave should live, 
Shall die as the brave should die; 

And enter the hall of the god of death 
With a smile, that his bliss is nigh! 


THE HEART’S VISITANTS. 
BY CILIA. 


Pure gentle thoughts, with childhood’s sinless faces, 
Like angel bands, come wandering through the gloom, 

Then slowly fade, while memory sadly traces, 
Once in your heart these visitants had room. 

And a low wail comes sadly, slowly swelling 
Through the lone chambers of the stilly night, 

From them, the lost ones, who had once their dwelling 
Where now are darkness and unchanging blight. 


Exiled forever—there is no returning 
For those companions of the heart’s first years— 
Though day by day the spirit, faint and yearning, 
Steals to the past, with eyes all wet with tears, 
And lingers o’er,each old remembered winding 
Of flowery wood-paths, trod by childish feet, 
In the vain mocking hope of haply finding 
Aguin those dreams that made life’s morning sweet. 


And there are others—forms of light and gladness— 
That, all unheeding, mockingly sweep by ; 
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Youth’s glorious hopes, sent forth in grief and madness, 
The heart’s lone exiles on the waste to die. 
Oh! fearful are they in their wond’rous beanty, 
These phantoms stealing through the heart’s dim 
halls! 
We call the spirit to life’s sterner duty, 
But still their shadow on its pathway falls. 


And then the dead—the lost beyond recalling— 
Steal to my side with whisperings of the past; 
I see again life’s glorious sunlight falling 
On brows with beauty and with love o’ercast. 
Phantoms! Ah yes, for they indeed are sleeping, 
And yet I fancied they were here but now; 
But I have naught save grief and bitter weeping, 
And a calm seeming for my burning brow. 


THE WATCHER’S VISION. 
BY FRANCIE FLORAVALE. 


’Twas night: o’er the earth a dark mantle was cast. 
And the sear leaves of autumn were mournfully fall- 
ing; 
The ow! shrilly screamed as he swiftly flew past, 
Each legend of dread to the timid recalling. 


There stood a lone cottage, embosomed in trees, 
Whose half-bereaved branches were drearily sighing , 
And wailing aloud in the chilly night breeze, 
As if to the muttering storm-cloud replying. 


Within, on its pillow, a stricken babe lay, 
The dampness of death o’er its fragile limbs creeping ; 
Like the frost-withered bud, wasting sadly away, 
While beside it a mother her love-watch was keeping 


She gently bent o’er him, and murmured, “ He sleeps,’ 
Then, his infantile form in her fond arms enclosing, 

O’er her frame a soft languor unconsciously creeps, 
And nature exhausted is calmly reposing. 


In dreams she yet knelt by her perishing love, 
And still passed before her the scenes of her waking ; 
When suddenly music, like choirs from above, 
Filled the chamber of death, its dread solitude break- 
ing. 


Her eyes, when she raised—lo! a glorious band 
Of spirits beatified gently descended ; 

Their wings the pale cheek of the sufferer fanned, 
As he lay on his couch of affliction extended. 


With fingers transparent they touched him, and smiled ; 
Like them he arose, crowned with beauty endearing : 
The mother sat watching her cherub-like child, 
As he waved his adieu, till afar disappearing. 


Then, starting, she woke—all was pensively still— 
Her babe to her breast she was ardently pressing ; 

It sent to her heart a sensation of chill— 
She gazed—’twas a corpse she was fondly caressing ! 
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THE FOREST STREAM. 
BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


Irs pranks are many and sadly wild, 
(Nay, say not I only dream,) 
Por sometimes it leaps like a playful child, 
And gayly it dances—and, oft beguiled 
By its wayward wiles, I have wept and smiled 
On the banks of this forest stream. 


There the ducklings wild in the silver tide 

Now dip ’neath the sunshine clear ; 
They ’re skimming the wave, they near my side, 
Nor turn, nor fly, for their instinct guide 

Hath whispered, ‘‘ Ye need not fear !? 


The crow caws loud in the tree-top high, 

With his glossy sable vest; 
And a * crake’’ sounds harshly, as, wheeling nigh 
O’er the giant woods, with his herald cry, 

The crane ’s coming down to rest: 


To rest, and to seek in the glancing wave 
A meal for his awkward young; 

And well as a fisher the saucy knave 

Knows each curling eddy, where bright fins lave, 
With the green willow leaves o’erhung. 


How checkered and bright the warm summer light 
Through the thick forest woof comes down! 

Here it quivers al! day where the clear waters play 
Round the elm roots, all ragged and brown. 


. 
Right pleasant and safe was the gray squirrel’s home 


In yon cleft of the sycamore tree, 
Where many a one of the merry wood-folk, 


Well pleased with the tales of my dear gossip brook, 


Doth sit down and listen with me. 


“IN EVERY HEART CARE BUILDS HER 


NEST.’’—GoeErue. 
BY CHRISTOPH DURANG. 


E’ en as the bird its nest uprears 
Amid the embow’ring leaves, 

So every heart within it bears 
Some thought on which it grieves. 


First like the tiny thread it floats, 
Swayed by each pulsing wind, 
Until upon some friendly mote 
It may a fastening find— 
Then, straw by straw, and thread by thread, 
It builds itself a lasting bed. 


Time may pass by with slimy hand— 
Tears may enclose the builded nest— 
Hope may spread out her glitt’ring wand— 

The heart still holds its guest : 
Oft you may drive the thought away, 
But still that nest of care will stay! 


There ’s many a face upon it bears 
Some token of the nest within; 
And, oh! there ’s many a heart that wears 
That sorrow none has seen: . 
Oft, oft with joy they try to fill 
This heart-nest, formed with so much skill. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 
BY LLEWELLYN. 


In the casement’s cooling breeze 
The happy mother sat at rest; 
A little child stood on her knees, 
Gazing towards the glowing west. 
Her eye grew large, and very bright, 
As the great sun went out of sight— 
And when she found her ‘‘ pretty star,’’ 


She cried with joy, ‘‘ Good night, mamma !’’ 


The solemn night had flung its shade 
Around the cradle where she lay, 
And whea she saw the brightness fade, 
Her little hands forgot their play 
She felt her quiet hour was near, 
And whispered, while there fell a tear, 
Watching the crimson clouds afar, 
** Good night, mamma—good night, mamma !"* 


She heard the sparrows sing at morn, 

And climbed her chair to watch them well— 
The mist float off the fields of corn, 

And the bee come out of the opening bell. 
- * ~*~ x * ~ * 
But on her cot she lies again, 
And a leaden cloud is on her brain; 
The noon grows dark as evenings are— 
Trustful, she cries, ‘* Good night, mamma !”’ 


The angel Death stood by and smiled— 
His shadow rested on her eyes; 
He ’d come to lead the wondering child 
Up the long pathway through the skies! 
Her purple lips are moving still, 
Though almost sealed in silence chill, 
And murmuring, as they stand ajar, 
‘* Good night, mamma—good night, mamma !’’ 


MY LOVE IS LIKE THE OPENING ROSE. 


My love is like the opening rose 
That hangs so graceful from its thorn, 
Its leaves yet sparkling with the dews 
That fragrant fall at early morn; 
Her eye is like the evening star, 
Soft gleaming in its marble skies; 
Her voice is like some plaintive air, 
That o’er the moonlit water flies. 


My love ’s as wild as Love sot free; 

Her step ’s as light as mountain air: 
Her face is like the tranquil sea, 

With shade of heaven mirrored there. 
To Love I’ll tune my rustic song; 

Her glances shall my heart elate; 
Her lips shall be my Helicon; 

My Muse shall be the gentle Kate 


The sun will kiss away the dew, 
And time will turn the green leaf sear ; 
And time will touch the maiden too, 
For he was never known to spare. 
As down the stream of life we glide, 
Upon my breast she shall repose ; 
As rivers at their mouths grow wide, 
So love is strongest at life’s close. 
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BY CARA 
My pipe is of no use at home, ; If she thought that she must have a key 
For my wife “ can’t bear the smoke,”’ 3 To open the dead-latch ! 
> 
Nor yet “* end th , 
aie Hire cetied Gans? “e } This meerschgum always makes me 
? — ; So extremely “light of head,”? 
One who finds his “‘ way to happiness’’ 3 That I think I could endure her 
In a “‘ jockey of a ride,” ; If she * talked’? a ** pound of lead.’? 
Or “‘a man who chews ToBacco !”’ ; 7 
. x 2 And champagne always makes my brain 
‘ Her highness’’ ‘‘ can’t abide.’”’ ; ’ . 
; Such a noisy set of whirls, 
And why I “‘ need a dead-latch key,”’ } That, when folks talk great nonsense, 
Or ‘‘ don’t walk on my feet,”? ; I think they ’re “‘ talking pearls.”’ 
The woman really ‘‘ cannot see ;”’ 2 Whe > dashi trot 
Does she think I like the street? ; ey ee Ore oe ee 
I declare upon my life! 
Now suppose she took to smoking, ; I think ’twould be the ‘tallest touch,”’ 
I’ m sure J could not bear ; To ride out with one’s wife! 
A *‘ tobacco reminiscence”’ ; ’ 
ae 2 And now I recollect it, 
In her soft and sunny hair. 3 
> *T was but the other day 
And if she really liked champagne, ; That she welcomed me to dinner 
The charming little gipsy ! > In a home-like sort of way: 
Why, bless my heart! I might come home ; . 
And find the “angel” rrpsy!!! So, just to please my “ wifey,” 
I believe I ’ll stop and see 
Then I know that I should think her If the darling ’s home to supper calls, 
The “ last’? kind of a match, > And “ take a cup of tea.’? 
SONNET.—CARAVANSERY 


BY wM. 


Jovy yields the Caravansery to all 
Poor friendless comers from far foreign lands! 
Aneath its friendly roof the pilgrim stands, 
Nor feels himself forsaken. Its fountain’s fall, 
By sweet reverberation, would remind 
The inmates—but ‘‘ wayfarers for a night’’— 
Of peace and love. Fraught with supreme delight, 
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Is this their casual meeting. Soon, they find, 
When shines the morning’s light, they must depart, 
To sce each other’s countenance no more— 
No selfish joy or boon do they implore— 
In cheerful circle each would joy impart, 
Till day return, when all must bid adieu, 
And homeward wend, or desert-march pursue. 
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Tue season of roses has come, at least for the South, 
and we commend the taste for gardening as one of the 
prettiest ‘‘ passions’? which a young lady can cultivate. 
If you live in the country, we hope you have many 
precious ‘‘ loves’’ at this charming season. How plea- 
sant to wetch the plants we have set, unfolding leaf 
after leaf, green as emeralds, glossy as satin, and hav- 
ing that higher perfection, gem or robe never reached, 
life! And then the little brown or black seeds we 
scattered in the dull, dead mould, these are now instinct 
with life, and each day increases the size and beauty 
of the stalk, on which each small bud is swelling with 
the loveliness in its heart. ‘‘ The mere aspect of a bud 
or flower, without a higher association, is so pure and 
soothing to the lover of nature, that it repays the glance 
which bends over its daily growth; and I envy not him 
who can look coldly on a blade shooting from its un- 
sightly seed into verdure, the sacred and startling em- 
blem of that mortal which is to put on immortality. 
And how much ofthe poetry of life springs from flow- 
ers! How delicatea pleasure is it to twine the orange- 
blossom and japonica for the bride, to arrange a bou- 
quet for the invalid, to throw simple flowers into the 
lap of childhood, and to pull rose-buds for the girl of 
whom they are the emblem!’? Thus says the Southern 
Matron in her reflections on her bridehood; but she 
gives the reverse of the picture, and so cleverly, that 
we will quote it under the head of—(a pretty allitera- 
tion)— 

Garpen Grirers.—‘‘ Gardens are not all poetry : wit- 
ness the long-drawn countenance of the lady whose 
delicious geraniums are crumpled to yellow weeds by 
the frost; witness the housewife, whose imagination 
has sprung forward to the moment when her savory 
eabbages shall enter on her dinner-table, as fit compa- 
nions to boiled pork or beef, when she visits her garden 
and finds that a hard-hearted fowl has deliberately 
picked the plants up by the roots, rifled their green 
leaves, and left only withered relics; witness the gen- 
tleman who has watched his figs and grapes with such 
interest that even the daily paper has been laid aside to 
note their development, when he finds that the insects, 
with keener instinct than himself, have seized upon the 
ripe subjects and rifled their very cores! 

‘* There are other mortifications, that seem petty in 
detail, but which inflict a real pang on the florist. 
How often have I spent hours of culture ona rare blos- 
som, and presented it asa valuable gift. seen it received 
with smiles and thanks, and then observed the thought- 
less recipient crumple up the leaves in her fingers, or 
pull and throw them on the floor, or deliberately chew 
them! 

‘* Sometimes individuals have visited my garden and 
gathered flowers which have cost me not only time and 
labor, but heavy pecuniary sums, as unconcernedly as 
they would a blade of grass; sometimes, when I have 
cherished a little slip until it has shown signs of inde- 
pendent existence, a considerate lady has begged me for 
a cutting ! 

‘Other vexations, too, occur, on which the florist 
does not calculate when she yiclds up her heart to 
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flowers. An Englishman presented me with four seeds, 
on the envelop of which was written an almost unpro- 
nounceable name, long and imposing. I was never 
selfish, and, in the warmth of my heart, gave two to 
botanists. I planted mine, and watched them day by 
day. At last they came up, and, with the pride of a 
fiurist, I called my friends to sce the first leaves. At 
length they grew, they budded, and blossomedand, 
behold, they were common four o’clocks! 

‘* A botanist from Georgia favored me with two fine 
bulbs of the delicate Iris Persica. I valued them highly 
for their giver’s sake as well as their own, and planted 
them with care and hope. A few mornings after, a lit- 
tle negro waiting-boy ran into the house, exclaiming— 

**¢ Oh, missis, de cat pull you inion out of de jar!’ 

‘* A friend of mine, however, was still more unfortu- 
nate in having a dish of Prince’s best bulbs boiled for 
dinner! 

** Yet all these things will not rebuff the true lover 
of flowers.’ 


Tue following beautiful and pathetic poem is appro- 
priate in connection with the buds and blossoms of 
June. 


THE MOTHER AND THE ROSES. 
BY D. I. WILSON. 


Thou loveliest of roses! why droops the sweet head 
In tears that betoken deep sorrow ? 

The sun, though his smiles for a moment have fled, 
May gladden thy cheeks by to-morrow. 


Ah, no! I now see, by the wound in thy breast, 
A bud has been torn from thy bosom ; 

And the rent in thy heart where the bud was imprest, 
Shows ’twas death to you both to unloose them. 


,Thy bud possessed beauties that never can die, 
Though its ashes to earth may be given; 

Its colors the rainbow will hold in the sky, 
And its fragrance ascend up to heaven. 


Sweet emb!em of love! thou hast waken’d a chord 
That bound my fond soul to another: 

My own lovely bud, that I fondly adored, 
Death snatched from the heart of his mother! 


Like thine, my heart’s tendrils around him were wove, 
And he clung to this bosom that bore him; 

So full was my soul of a mother’s deep love, 
I would gladly have aied to restore him. 


But Hope points her finger to Heaven, and shows 
The gorgeous rainbow appearing, 

And Faith whispers, ‘‘ All that those glories disclose 
Are naught to the splendor he ’s sharing.’’ 





A LETTER from a very earnest searcher after truth, 
asking a definition of that much-used-and-little-under 
stood-word, ‘‘ tranecendentalism,’’ reminds us of the 
remark in ome of the English periodicals, viz., that 
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Mrs. Child had given the most intelligible and satisfac- 
tory definition the reviewer had ever seen. We sub- 





join it :— 

‘¢ TRANSCENDENTALISM.—AlI] who know anything of 
the different schools of metaphysics are aware that the 
philosophy of John Locke was based on the proposit on 
that all knowledge is received into the soul through the 
medium of the senses; und thence passes to be judged 
of and analyzed by the understanding. 

‘* The German school of metaphysics, with the cele- 
brated Kant at its head, rejects this proposition as 
false ; it denies that all knowledge is received through 
the senses, ond maintains that the highest, and there- 
fore most universal truths, are revealed within the 
soul, fo a faculty transcending the understanding, This 
faculty they call pure reason; it being peculiar to them 
that word in contradistinction to the under- 
standing. To this pure reason, which some of their 
writers call ‘the God within,’ they believe that all 


to use 


perceptions of the good, the true, and the beautiful are 
revealed, in its unconscious quietude; and that the 
province of the understanding, with its five handmaids, 
the senses, is confined merely to external things, such 
as facts, scientific laws.”’ 


Ovr “ Book,’’ though designed for American ladies, 
has its kind friends across the water; and, not unfre- 
quently, the voice of commendation and encourage- 
ment comes to us from the Old World. The following 
gem of original poetry was lately sent us by an admirer 
of the ‘* Book’’ : 


SAINT MARY’S BELLS. 


The bells of old Saint Mary’s, how soft and clear the 
chime 

That peals from out yon square gray tower strange 
tales of olden time! 

So soft and so harmonious ye break the morning air, 

As if some spirit of the past breathed forth its teach- 
ings there. 
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A thousand Sabbaths ye ’ve proclaimed, 's ye proclaim 
it now, 

The merry festal gathering, the solemn dirge of woe ; 

The bridal throng, the mourner’s train, ye both have 
welcomed here— 

The babe to the baptismal font, the dead upon his bier. 


So long your wonted voices, like loved familiar things, 

Have peopled hill and dale and bower with airy whis- 
perings, 

That all the summer landscape, responsive to the strain, 

In nature’s silent ecstasy, gives back your notes again. 


Of all the pleasing memories the bosom treasures long, 

Of England’s proud baronial towns, her ancient seats 
of song, 

The first will be the golden note, where recollection 
tells 

Of a sweet Sabbath melody of old Saint Mary’s bells. 





To CorrEesPonDENTs.—The following articles are 
accepted: ‘* The Old Church-Yard,’? ‘“‘ Our Hopes,’’ 
“The Bride,” “Sketches of Society,’’ ‘‘I Culled a 
Flower,’ ‘‘ A Portrait,’’ ‘I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness,’’ ‘‘ Castle Car,’’ and “‘ The 
Homestead.’’ 

‘* Leaflets of Memory,’’ as far as No. 10, have been 
received. We never republish articles which have 
appeared in other periodicals or in papers. A few of 
the original ‘‘ Leaves’? we may find room for; but not 
soon. ‘The author must learn to wait as well as to work. 

The author of ‘‘ Basket of Pekans’’ had better send 
the articles to their original destination. Our drawers 
are filled with MSS. waiting for room. 

‘* Spring’s Morn’? did not come to hand till the June 
number was made up, so was not in season. 

We beg leave to state that all accepted articles are 
published in the state they are in when accepted. Our 
time wil! not permit us to look over the mass of poetry 
we have on hand to make corrections; and we again 
request all who send us poetical articles to keep a copy. 
We will not undertake to return them. 





EDITORS’ BOOK TABLE. 


From Brancnarp & Lza, Philadelphia :— 

F. LIVII PATAVINI HISTORIARUM LIBERI 
I., 11., XXI., XXII. This edition of the first, second, 
twenty-first, and twenty-second of Livy, forming the 
first of a classical series, is edited by Drs. Schmidt and 
Zumpt, and is well worthy the attention of classical 
teachers and scholars. 

WILLIAM PENN. An Historical Biography from 
New Sources. With an extra Chapter on the “* Ma- 
caulay Charges.’’? By William Hepworth Dixon. This 
is a most valuable and interesting work, and has made 
its appearance at a time when it will be highly appre- 
ciated. It not only presents the character of Penn ina 
new and more brilliant light than ever, but ably vindi- 
cates his reputation against the vindictive expressions 
of his enemies, and the blunders of former biographers. 

From Harper & Broturrs, New York, through 
Linpsay & Buaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 





AND OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL 
CALCULUS. By Elias Loomis, A. M., Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University 
of the City of New York, author of ‘A Teacher of 
Algebra,”’ ete. ete. This work, as the author informs 
us, constitutes the fourth volume of a course of Mathe- 
matics, designed for Colleges and High Schools, and is 
prepared upon substantially the same model as the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

WALLACE. A Franconian Story. By the author 
of the *‘ Rollo Books.’”? We gave a favorable notice 
of this instructive little volume in a former number of 
the ** Lady’s Book.”’ 

THE MOORLAND COTTAGE. By the author of 
“Mary Barton’? A domestic tale, familiarly written, 
instructive and elevated in its moral sentiments. 

NOTES OF AHOWADJI. Theauthor of this work 
has kindly informed his readers that ‘‘ Howadji’’ is the 
universal name for traveler. So far as we have been 
able to comprehend these notes, the great merit of the 
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traveler will be found in his new descriptions of old 
and familiar scenes in Egypt. Many of these new de- 
scriptions, however, are either oppressively solemn or 
poetically obscure. Nevertheless, they are sufficiently 
attractive to hold the attention of the reader, and to 
add something to his fund of information. 

MARY ERSKINE. A Franconian Story. By the 
author of the “* Rollo Books.’’ This is another of those 
excellent stories, which are so well calculated to make 
a deep and virtuous impression on the minds of young 
and susceptible renders. 

MUUNT HOPE; OR, PHILIP, KING OF THE 
WAMPANOAGS. An Historical Romance. By G. 
H. Hollister. This work is intimately connected with 
the scenes and the events of the early settlement of 
New England, and will therefore prove highly inte- 
resting to the American reader. 

MARY BELL. Another of those entertaining 
*Franconian Stories,’’? by the author of the ‘“ Rollo 
Books,’’ several of which we have already noticed in 
a favorable manner, and of which the present is as de- 
serving as any of the series. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia :— 

BERTIE: or, Life in the Old Field. A humorous 
novel. By Captain Gregory Seaworthy, author of 
** Nag’s Head.’? With a letter to the author by Wash- 
ington Irving. We find the following sentence in the 
letter referred to in the title of this work: ‘“‘ You have 
depicted scenes, characters, and manners which were, 
in many respects, new to me, and full of interest and 
peculiarity.”? This is one of the best American novels 
of the day. 

LITERARY AND HUMOROUS AMERICAN 
WORKS. With illustrations by Darley. The volume 
now before us of this amusing and popular work con- 
tains ** Polly Peablossom’s Wedding,’’ and other tales, 
by the Hon. J. B. Lamar, Hon. R. M. Chariton, 
and the authors of ‘* Major Jones’s Courtship’’ and 
** Streaks of Southern Life.’’ Edited by T. A. Burke, 
Esq., Editor of the *‘ Horn of Mirth.’? The authorship 
and the editorship of this work will be the best guaran- 
tee for its amusing and frolicsome character. 

THE MAID OF CANAL STREET, AND THE 
BLOXHAMS. By Miss Leslie, author of ‘ Mrs. 
Washington Potts.’”» Complete in one volume. Price 
25 cents. The readers of the ‘‘ Lady’s Bock,’’ in times 
past, will require nothing from our pen in commenda- 
tion of Miss Leslie’s genius and literary acquirements. 
The stories in this volume are among the most graphic 
sketches of life and character that have ever been given 
to the public by an American writer. 

From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to 
Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 14 North Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

CALIFORNIA AND OREGON ; or, Sights in the 
Golden Region and Scenes by the Way. By Theodore 
F. Johnson. With a map and illustrations. This isa 
third edition, with an appendix, containing full instruc- 
tions to emigrants by the overland route to Oregon, by 
Hon. Samuel R. Thurston, Delegate to Congress from 
that Territory. Also, particulars of the march of the 
Regiment of United States Riflemen in 1849, together 
with the Oregon Land Bill. 


From 8. Rostnson, No. 6 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia :— . 
THE COMIC NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
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HUMAN RACE. This, as the cover informs us, isa 
quaint, quizzical, and satirical work, from original de- 
signs by Henry L. Stephens, of Philadelphia. What 
ever amount of gratification the reading public may 
find in the perusal of Mr. Stephens’ work, we think 
there are certain individuals in the community who 
will *‘demur’’ to the liberty he has taken with their 
peculiarities, and consider themselves unnecessarily 
* punished by an “ illegal,’’? though, for all we know, 
very witty, tribunal. 

From T. B. Peterson, 98 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia :— 

FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER, in Siz Lessons : 
Also, GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER, in Siz Les- 
sons. By A. H. Monteith, Esq., author of “‘ Spanish 
without a Master,’’ “ Italian without a Master,’ and 
‘* Latin without a Master.’’ As the languages treated 
of in these separate works have become almost neces- 
sary attainments in business and commercial men, and 
especially so in writers and readers, we think that our 
friends cannot do better than avail themselves of les- 
sons here prepared for them at the low price of twenty- 
five cents a course. 

LOUISE LA VALLIERKE; or, the Second Series 
and Conclusion of the Iron Mask. One of Dumas’s most 
delightful volumes. 

From Gerz & Bucr, Philadelphia :- 

THE HOWARDS A Tale Founded on Facts. By 
D. H. Barlow,A.M. We promised in our last number 
to make a more particular notice of this little work 
than we then had time to accomplish. We refer to it 
therefore again with great pleasure, as well on account 
of its intrinsic merits as a beautifully written and affect- 
ing tale, as for the reason that the author ably enforces 
a duty upon the consideration of husbands and parents 
which, under almost any circumstances, it is folly and 
cruelty in the extreme for them to neglect. The duty 
thus ably inculcated is that of persons in all grades of 
society taking advantage of the indisputable benefits 
resulting from ‘‘ Life Insurance.’? In the course of 
the tale, the subject is argued pro and con with great 
earnestness and effect; but the justice and propriety of 
the duty are made so manifest by argument, as well as 
by mournful examples of penury, distress, and sorrow 
in widowhood and in orphanage, that we think no re- 
flecting person will rise from the perusal of the book 
and not determine to attend to its admonitions without 
au moment’s delay. Get a copy gf ‘‘ The Howards,”’ 
good, sensible reader, and judge for yourself of its 
merits. 


From F. H. Burier & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE FREEMASON’S MANUAL. A Companion 
Sor the Initiated through all the Degrees of Masonry, 
from the Entered Apprentice to the Higher Degrees of 
Knighthood, embracing Entered Apprentice, Fellow- 
Craft, Master Mason, Mark Master, Past Master, Most 
Excellent Master, Royal Arch, Select Master, High 
Priesthood, Knights of the Red Cross, Knights Tem- 
plars, Knights of Malta, the Ancient Constitutions of 
the Order, etc. Embellished with upwards of one hun- 
dred engravings, illustrating the emblems and symbols 
of the order. By Rev. K. J. Stewart, K.T. Should 
any of our lady readers feel disposed to search this book 
for the secrets of Freemasonry, we assure them, before- 
hand, that they will be disappointed ; but if they desire 
to know something of the history, and of the legends of 
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the order, and are curious to look into its moral and re- 
ligious foundations, this work will probably prove 
altogether satisfactory to all such inquirers. 

A TREATISE ON THE HISTORY AND MA- 
NAGEMENT OF ORNAMENTAL AND DOMES- 
TIC POULTRY. By Rev. Edmund Saul D:xon, 
A. M., Rector of Intwood-with-Kisurth, Norfolk. 
With large additions, by J.J. Kerr, M.D. Iliustrated 
with many original portraits, engraved expressly for 
this work. From the second London edition. As poul- 
try has become very popular of late, in this country 
as well as in England, so much so, indeed, as to at- 
tract the attention of persons of the highest professional 
acquirements, we anticipate for the volume before us a 
ready sale, and for the reader a valuable remuneration 
for his labor of investigation. The work will be found 
especially useful to farmers. 

From J. S. Reprre.p, Clinton Hall, New York, 
through W. B. Zieser, Third Street, Philadelphia :— 

THEORY OF PNEUMATOLOGY ; i reply to the 
Question, ‘‘ What ought to be Believed or Disbelieved 
concerning Presentiments, Visions, and Apparitions, 
according to Nature, Reason, and Scripture?” By 
Doctor Johann Heinrich Jung-Stilling. Translated 
from the German, with copious notes, by Samuel Jack- 
son. First American edition. Edited by Rev. George 
Bush. This is the title of a work, the professed object 
of which is to overthrow the system of materialism and 
infidelity, and is therefore supposed to be of universal 
interest. 

THE CELESTIAL TELEGRAPH ; or, Secrets of 
the Life to Come, Revealed through Magnetism, where- 
in the Existence, the Form, and the Occupations of the 
Soul, after its Separation from the Body, are proved by 

many years’ Experiments, by the means of Eight Ecsta- 
tic Somnambulists, who had Eighty Perceptions of 
thirty-six Deceased Persons of various conditions ; a 
Description of them, their Conversation, etc., with 
Proofs of their Existence in the Spirituai World. By 
4. Alph. Cohognet. First American edition. 

From G. P. Pornam, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA BY HERNAN- 
DO DE SOTO. By Theodore Irving, M.A. In the 
compilation of this agreeable and highly interesting 
work, the author has availed himself of everything 
worthy of note in the narratives of persons who were 
engaged with De Sojp in his hazardous expeditions and 
chivalrous exploits. The author tells us, however, 
that he has discarded many incidents which appeared 
hyperbolical, or which savored too strongly of the gos- 
* sip of idle soldiery, and that his great object has been 
to present a clear, connected, and characteristic chroni- 
cle of De Soto's proceedings, and in this, in our opin- 
ion, he has been admirably successful. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF SHAKSPEARE’S HERO- 
INES. By Mary Cowden Clarke, author of the ‘“‘ Con- 
cordance of Shakspeare.’’ This is the title of a series 
of fifteen tales, in which the author designs to trace the 
probable antecedents in the history of some of Shak- 
speare’s female characters. We have looked over No. 
1 and No. 4 of the series—Desdemona and Portia—and 

‘have found them full of amusement, and of matter for 
the employment of a romantic fancy. Price 25 cents a 
number. Since writing the foregoing, we have been 
favored with the second and third numbers. 

THE WING-AND-WING; OR, FEU-FOLLET. 
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A Tale. This is the latest volume published of J. 
Fenimore Cvuoper’s revised edition of his works. 

From J. W. Moors, 193 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia :— 

THE THEORY OF EFFECT : embracing the Con- 
trast of Light and Shade, of Color and Harmony. By 
an Artist. With fifteen illustrations by Hinckley. 
This little work, as the author avows; is intended as a 
companion to those who are learning to draw, to aid 
them in their endeavors to acquire a knowledge of the 
art. As far as we are able to judge of its merits, we 
think that the design of the author will be fully accom- 
plished by those who shall take the pains to examine 
his theory, and to follow his excellent practical rules. 

Seriats, Pampuiets, &c.—‘* London Labor and the 
London Poor.’? By Henry Mayhew. With Daguerre- 
otype engravings by Beard. Part1. Price 12% cents. 
Harper & Brothers, New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia.——“* The Ladies’ Science of Etiquette, 
and Hand-Book of the Toilet.””> By Countess De Cala- 
brella. Also, ‘‘Gentlemen’s Science of Etiquette, and 
Guide to the Usages and Habits of Society.’” By Count 
Alfred D’Orsay. These works may be had at T B 
Peterson’s, 25 cents each.——“‘ Shakspeare’s Dramatic 
Works.’? No. 33. Containing “ Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre.’? Same agent. The present number is embel- 
lished with a beautiful engraving. —— ‘‘ Time, the 
Avenger.’? By the author of “‘ The Wilmingtons,’’ 
&c. No. 153 of *‘ Harper & Brother's Library of Se- 
lect Novels.’ Also, No. 12 of ‘* The Pictorial Field- 
Book of the Revolution,’’ with an appendix, in coniple- 
tion of the first volume, and an introduction to the 
second.——*‘ Tom Racquet and his Maiden Aunts.’’ 
With numerous illustrations. An amusing work. .New 
York: H. Long & Brothers, publishers. Price 50 cents. 
—‘‘ Knowlson’s Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor, 
the Result of Seventy Years’ Practice.”’ T. B. Peter- 
son, publisher, 98 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Price 
25 cents.——‘* Lundon Labor and London Poor.’’ Part 
2. Price 12% cents. Harper & Brothers, New York; 
Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia.——‘‘ The Catholic 
Pulpit: containing a Sermon for every day in the year, 
and for Good Friday.’’, Murphy & Co., Baltimore, pub- 
lishers; Peter Cunningham, 104 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia. A valuable selection, treating of great 
Scriptural truths. Price 25 cents per number.—— 
‘* Latin Without a Master: in Six Easy Lessons.’’ By 
A.H. Monteith, Esq., author of “‘ French,’”’ ‘‘ Span- 
ish,’’ ‘‘ German,” and *‘ Italian Without a Master.’’ 
T. B. Peterson, publisher, Philadelphia. Price 25 
cents. 








i Publisher's Department, 





Ovr CorREsPonpDENTS.—A periodical must be, like 
liberty, sustained by ‘‘ eternal vigilance.’? We are 
successful, but have never yet slept on a bed of roses, 
or had leisure to swing on a gate during summer. In 
short, we work; and, though not quite ready to sub- 
scribe to Carlyle’s transcendental opinion, that ‘‘ work 
is worship,’? we feel it disposes us to thankfulness, 
first to the One who alone can give success, and then 
towards our kind friends who wish us prosperity. We 
cannot always write to thank these individually, and 
80 we take this way of responding, colleetively, to all. 
And we may be pardoned if we give a few extracts, 
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from time to time, selected out of such a mass of letters 
as would require half a dozen extra clerks in a govern- 
ment office to examine: and we read them all. 

Extract from a correspondent of the State of New 
York :— 


**'We have always taken your charming magazine. 
For the last month, I have missed its smiling face, and 
it really seems as if some of my household had deserted 
me. It has been growing better and better—if, indeed, 
such a thing can be—and [ must have it at any rate. I 
am opposed to borrowing, having had severe! beautiful 
numbers shorn of their leaves, and spoilec for binding. 

‘© CaTE.”? 


Letter from Connecticut :— 
**—T have made a thorough examination of all the 
After 
which, I take pleasure in saying that I consider your 
work at once the cheapest and best published. 


three-dollar magazines, and a number of others 


I cannot 
do without it; and, believing that the only true way to 
enjoy such a thing is to pay for it in advance, I here- 
with send you three dollars, the receipt of which you 
will please acknowledge by sending ‘ Godey’s Lady’s 
Book’ for the year 185i, commencing with January. 

'« Junius Nicnots.”” 


Letter from Kentueky :— 


“You will put me down asa life-subscriber. If I 
fail to make my appearance before the close of a year, 
or directly after the commencement of a new year, 
please publish my obituary, and say, ‘ Died during last 
year,’ or, worse than dead, ‘ unable to raise three dollars 
for the Lady’s Book.’ Jno. B. Gruss.”’ 


CONGRATULATION TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Repuction oF Postace.—After July Ist, the charge 
on ‘* Godey’s Lady’s Book,’’ if the subscriber pays 
three months postage in advance at.the office where he 
receives it, will be but a half cent per ounce under five 
hundred miles, and one cent per ounce for fifteen hun- 
dred miles. As the ‘‘ Lady’s Book’’ just weighs four 
ounces, the postage, therefore, for five hundred miles, 
will be bat two cents, and the postage for fifteen hun- 
dred miles four cents. This is a great reduction, and 
should increase our mail list very much. Those wish- 
ing to subscribe, by writing direct to the office of pub- 
lication, 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, will receive 
the ‘* Book’? some two weeks in advance of any other 
way. 

Our friends of the country press will now receive the 
** Book”? free of postage. This is also a subject for 
congratulation. 

Our energies will now be redoubled to continue to 
make the best ‘* Lady’s Book’’ published in any country; 
and, as we have some forty thousand dollars invested in 
engravings of all kinds—Scriptural, historical, domes- 
tic, and others—our subscribers may expect that a 
good time is coming. The next number commences a 
volume, which will be of unusual beauty and magnifi- 
cence. 


Fancy DReEssEs IN THIs NuMBER.—We give them in 
good time, to enable those who intend visiting the 
Springs this season to have them made up. We have 
heard of very many for children’s parties made from 
patterns we have formerly given. This number also 


contains a beautiful design by Watteau. 


Our Jury NumBer.—We intend to give to the nemt 
number of the ‘* Lady’s Book’? an entirely new feature, 
and such a feature as will commend it in a peculiar 
manner to the approbation of our lady friends. It will 
be embellished with two colored plates, one religious 
picture, and several fancy plates, all of which will be 
creditable to our artists. But the most pleasing and 
gratifying feature of the ‘‘ Book’’ will be found in its 
literary contents, which will be exclusively from the 
pens of lady authors and contributors of the first rank 
in our country. We are desirous of placing before the 
reading public, at one view, a combination of female 
talent in the several departments of literature, which 
shall be alike honorable to the reputation of our female 
writers and to the progressive energies of our country. 
This we have made the fullest possible arrangements to 
accomplish ; and our readers may be assured that our 
July number, the first of a new volume, will exceed 
any number which has hitherto been issued. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE NEEDLES ?—The perplexing 
question was some time since propounded in the *‘ La- 
dy’s Book,’’ ‘‘ What becomes of the pins?’? Many 
answers, as our readers will remember, were elicited 
from highly ingenious correspondents, several of whick, 
if they did nog prove altogether satisfactory in dispos- 
ing finally of the important inquiry, were, nevertheless, 
of a very discursive and agreeable character, at once 
entertaining and moral in their reflections. Here, then, 
is a question somewhat similar in importance, but still 
affording a newer and a wider field for the speculations 
and the researches of an amiable class of correspond- 
ents, to whom the needle is a cheerful, and, of course, 
a welcome companion in their hours of retirement, and 
in their solitary domestic labors. What becomes of so 
quiet a little friend, when its spirit throws off the 
‘‘ mortal coil’’—when the thread of its existence has 
been snapt forever, and the bright twinkle of its clear 
eye has been rudely broken in death? This would, in- 
deed, seem to be a far more interesting subject of in- 
quiry to the ladies than the solution of that other great 
mystery which still envelops the fate of the pins. 


Miss Dix.—A most honorable and gratifying testi- 
monial was given to the generous and benevolent exer- 
tions of this lady in behalf of suffering humanity, near 
the close of the late session of Congress. In com- 
pliance with a proposition made by Miss Dix, a bill 
was introduced into the Senate, and ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, appropriating ten millions 
of acres of the public domain, the proceeds of the sales 
of which tu constitute a fund for the relief of the indi- 
gent insane throughout the United States. What a 
proud national compliment was this to the heroic vir- 
tues of a single woman, who has labored for years, 
almost alone and unaided, in the cause of a numerous 
class of unfortunate beings, against whom nearly all 
the avenues of public and private sympathy have here- 
tofore been heartlessly closed! Let those of her sex 
who are toiling in useless and visionary reforms be 
admonished by the example of this noble-hearted wo- 
man, and turn their attention to such ameliorations of 
our human code as may be honorable, practicable, and 
charitable, and, our word for it, their reward will be 
great here, and blessed hereafter. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH.—We were pleased to no- 
tice, in a late number*of this able paper, an article from 
our friend, the editor, on the wonderful and general im- 
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pi®vement of the country press. Weagree with Major 
Freas on this point; and, while we unite with kim in 
complimenting his cotemporaries, hundreds, we might 
say thousands, of whom are our intimate friends, we 
must not hesitate to award to his own modest merits 
that meed of respect which they so universally receive. 
We know of no weekly paper in the country that has a 
wider moral and intellectual influence than the “ Tele- 
graph,’’ and of no paper, that is not exclusively devoted 
to agriculture, horticulture, etc., that is more interest- 
ing or useful to the farmer and the gardener. The arti- 
cles on these subjects are generally original ; and these, 
we repeat, with the excellent selections and independent 
strictures from the pen of the editor, form, altogether, 
one of the best family papers in this or any other vi- 
cmity. 





STEAMBOATS ON THE DELAWARE.—The quiet attrac- 
tiomm on the shores of our beautiful river are such, at 
this bl voming season of the year, as afford the purest 
enjoyments to that class of our citizens who are fond 
of rural scenery, and desire to behold fields and gardens 
in the highest state of cultivation. Fortunately for all 
who feel disposed to participate in these healthful and 
inspiring excursions, the opportunities to do so are nu- 
merous and safe. There are, indeed, many splendid 
boats plying on the Delaware; but we think we will 
be sustained by the approval of very many of our citi- 
zens, when we say that there is no boat, not even the 
Trenton, that ean vie with the John Stevens in beauty; 
These 
peculiarities, together with the fullest confidence enter- 
tained by the passengers in their perfect safety, are 
manifest in all the arrangements provided by the Cam- 


swiftness, and splendor of accommodations. 


den and Amboy Railroad Company for the convenience 
and the pleasure of the traveling public, whether by 
railroad or steamboat. To Mr. Gatzmer, the agent, as 
well as to Captain Kester, of the John Stevens, Captain 
Hinkle, of the Trenton, and to their gentlemanly clerks 
and orderly crews, the citizens of Philadelphia and 
those resident on the Delaware River should feel under 
many obligations, especially when they consider that 
the fare to and from the several points is merely 
nominal. 





Tue Girts In THE MANUFACTORIEs.—It would, per- 
haps, surprise some of our readers, were they to be 
made acquainted with the amount of patronage extend- 
ed to the literary publications of this country by the 
We 


say it would surprise some of our readers; but really 


female operatives in some of our manufactories. 


we know not why it should surprise them in the least, 
were they for a moment to reflect upon the inquiring 
and independent eharacter of the American mind. 
Happily, in the true American heart, there is no abate- 
ment or suppression of aspirations for those refinements 
which have a tendency to elevate and improve. We 
are gratified in being aBle to point, in an especial man- 
ner, to the liberal and literary spirit of our friends in 
Cheney Brothers’ silk-mill, Manchester. 


VARIOUS USEFUL RECEIPTS, &c., OF OUR 
OWN GATHERING. 

To Remove Strains From Brack Crape.—Boil a 
handfal of fig-leaves in two quarts of water until it is 
reduced to a pint; strain it from the leaves, and, when 
edld, sponge the crape, and stretch it to dry. Toclean, 
dip in warm water and ox-gall, and rinse ia fair water 
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in which a bit of gum Arabic is dissolved. A decoction 
of logwood is said to improve the color, if crape is 
steeped in it. 

Tur Liny oF THE VALLEY is increased by dividing 
the roots, which are very numerous. It requires rather 
a dry soil, which should be tolerably light ; and, though 
it is generally supposed to liké the shade, it will not 
flower well unless it has plenty of light. The safest 
time for transplanting perennial plants is after they 
have well ripened their seed in the autumn. 


Fashions. 











DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fancy CostTuMEs FoR THE WaTERING-Piack BALLs. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of a Roman peasant-girl, a short 
crimson skirt, with a border of velvet, and robe of 
white cambric falling above. The large sleeves of the 
robe give a beautiful effect to a fine arm, while the 
plaits of the corsage beneath the bodice are equaily be- 
coming to the figure. The bodice is of velvet, embroi- 
dered with gold; a necklace with golden clasps. The 
head-dress is striking and tasteful. The hair in simple 
braids, entwined with vine leaves and cluster, which 
are looped by a golden band. 

Fig. 2.—In striking contrast, we have the costume 
of a court lady of the olden time, The skirt of wide- 
striped taffeta, green and purple, with a rich shot silk 
dress. Sleeves demi-long, and a fall of heavy black 
lace from the elbow, black silk mitts almost meeting it. 
The hair rolled back and powdered upon the temple, 
surmounted by a small cap with crimson ribbons. 
Bouquet de corsage of roses and geraniums. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of*a Swiss mountaineer, of plain blue 
stuff, made very short, to display the foot and ankle. 
Apron of spotted muslin, the lace ruffle headed by a 
narrow blue ribbow; white lace mitts upon the hands 
andarms. The cap is of a peculiar conical shape, sur- 
mounted with a fine lace cockade and lappets. The 
ornaments are anecklace and large hoops, for ear-rings, 
of gold. 

We give the above costumes for those ladies who 
prefer to arrange their dresses for themselves, and 
can do so the more readily before leaving town for the 
Ss 


prings; a fancy ball being the established close of 
Either of these 
costumes may be worn with all delicacy by any Ame- 
rican lady, which, of itsclf, is a recommendation; and, 
by any person of taste, they can be arranged without 
the assistance of a modiste. 


every watering-place season of late. 





WOOD-CUT. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of mode-colored solitaire, 
the trimming being points of the same over an inserted 
piece of a darker shade, a favorite style of the season. 
Sleeves reaching to the elbow, and trimmed in the 
same manner. Full undersleeves of cambric, with a 
triple ruffle about the wrist. Cheinisette with plaited 
frills. Bonnet of mode-colored silk, with edge of satin 
points. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of richly embroidered muslin, 
with three flounces scolloped in the embroidery. The 
upper one is fastened by a superb bouquet of field flow- 
ers. The corsage is Grecian, an old, but most becom- 
ing style revived, with bouquets upon the shoulder. 
Hair dressed simply, with a wreath to correspond. 





























FASHIONS. 





CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


There is still a flaunting of bright ribbons and a 
glancing of pretty faces upon the pavé. The shops of 
the mantuamakers and milliners are not wholly desert- 
ed, for ‘* all the world”’ does not leave town until July. 
The openings are at an end, however; and, as there 
are some in northern and western latitudes who have 
not yet completed their summer wardrobes, we will 
renew the principal items of dress and fashion for their 
benefit. 

Bonnets.—Fancy straws are, as they have been for 
some years past, the staple in this article. They are 
of every variety, and the shape is becoming to most 
faces, being a short flat crown, and narrow open brim. 
There has been an attempt to revive the cap and melon 
crowns; but things not in themselves graceful will 
never have a run simply on account of novelty, and we 
do not think they will be seen after this season. The 
trimming is very light and pretty. A broad, rich rib- 
bon, folded across the bonnet as simply as may be, with 
a cape and strings of the same, or straw gimp with 
cords and tassels. Broad and narrow ribbons of the 
same pattern are not unfrequent, and narrow checks 
or bars are among the favorite styles; as blue and 
white, green and purple, etc. Blue, purple, green, 
and fawn are the prevailing colors, in every variety 
of shade and material. Straw and rose colors, of the 
faintest possible shades, are seen in drawn silk hats, 
and crape is a favorite material. For the inside of 
the brim, all hats are lined as full as possible, whether 
with lissé, crape, or silk. This leaves little need 
for flowers or a cap; but, if either is desired, the best 
taste is light field flowers, a single spray, surrounded 
by tulle to soften the effect. Nauds of ribbon are, 
in some cases, still worn. Bouquets for the outside 
of the bonnet are mixed with ribbon or lace, and 
should be of the finest quality, or else they add no- 
thing to its grace or beauty. A summer hat should be 
as light as possible. Traveling bunnets are of coarse 
straws, or drawn lawns, or muslins, to suit the color 
of the dress. Straws have the advantage of looking 
quite fresh with a new ribbon, while, on the other 
hand, a drawn bonnet is not easily disordered. 

MANTILLAS.—We were present at the opening of 
Stewart’s mantillas, which do not differ materially 
from those exhibited by Levy and others of this city. 
They are principally of silk, the neatest pattern not 
very different from those worn last year, except in the 
arrangement of the trimming. The colors were mode, 
lavender, and black, also dark green and blue. Em- 
broidery is almost too heavy for a summer cape or 
scarf, and the same fault applies, in a measure, to mo- 
hair or worsted lace, which is, however, a neat and 
not expensive finish. Ribbon seems to us the most 
suitable, and is more easily matched. It is imported 
quilled in various ways, some of them being very novel 
and tasteful. A plain narrow ribbon, in box or single 
plaits, laid in bunches with plain intervals, is the most 
common style. The scarf mantilla has long floating 
ends, some of the imported ones being chain-stitched in 
an elaborate pattern, like the cashmere scarfs of the 
past winter. A maatilla should be of a color that can 
be worn with anything, as it is likely to be used in 
every variety of costume; it is for this reason that the 


range is so limited. 
Besides the varieties given above, Miss Wharton has 
introduced, from Paris, the Talma cloak, or, as some 
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call it, cardinal. It is quite a novelty, and not so 
heavy a style as might be imagined from its name. It 
is most easily described as a large circular cape of silk, 
without a lining, and may be worn with openings for 
the arms, or folded over them, there being two patterns 
very nearly alike. There isa style of fringe manufac- 
tured almost expressly for them, very wide, with a 
netted heading. This is decidedly the novelty of the 
season. 

Watxinc-Dressrs.—We believe we have already 
chronicled every material of any consequence used for 
walking or evening dresses; and we most heartily 
wish, for our own sakes as well as that of our readers, 
that something decidedly new would be brought out in 
the way of making up. As it is, we will describe seve- 
ral belonging to a large order, which Miss Wharton 
has recently completed for the West. 

A mousseline, of neat pattern and spring colors, 
purple and green predominating. The sleeves are flow- 
ing, rather wider than they have been worn, and edged 
with a green and purple ribbon, in ordinary plain plaits, 
each of which was fastened in the middle and folded 
back, a kind of ‘‘herring-bone’’ pattern. The same 
trimming extended up the front of the dress from the 
hem and around the throat, the corsage being arranged 
that it could be opened for a chemisette if desirable. 

A dress of blue and white cross-barred silk, a very 
small bar, and suited for a young girl. The trimming 
was of the silk, finished and arranged with plain silk 
of the shade of the blue thread or bar. This is a favor- 
ite style for silk dresses. 

Green and white silk, of a medium width, gingham 
stripe, also extremely neat. This dress had an elabo- 
rate trimming of silk, finished by hyacinth buttons, 
which are pendent, and of a very pretty form. The 
name is taken from the shape and not the color, having 
some resemblance to the bell of the hyacinth. A Talma 
cloak, of the same material, was trimmed with green 
and white fring nearly a quarter of a yard in depth. 

A light and elegant grenadine, of one of the styles we 
have described from Levy’s counters. The corsage 
was plain, demi-long in bodice, and intended for a belt. 
The lining was cut out in the neck, leaving only the 
thin shade of grenadine. The trimming light puffs of 
the same, with an extremely narrow ribbon, having the 
appearance of being waved through. This had also 
open sleeves, with caps, so that they could be removed 
at pleasure. 


Evenino-Dresses —There were two evening-dresses 
worthy of notice. The first, white tarleton, with a 
double skirt, trimmed with a narrow braid of straw 
above each hem, and the same on the very short sleeve. 
The skirts were looped up by bouquets of field flowers, 
poppies, vetches, and sprays of oats, knotted together, 
as it were, and encircled by threads of the golden straw, 
with a careless and delicate effect. A similar bowquet 
de corsage and wreath was provided. 

An evening-dress of simple white tulle, with triple 
skirt, the hems edged by narrow white silk braid or 
ribbon. The waist is over white silk, and the dress is 
to be worn with a jupe or skirt of the same. Its prin- 
cipa] charm was the graceful arrangement of the bou- 
quets looping the skirts; there were five in all, we 
think, besides the bouquet de corsage, of garden flowers, 
in which the delicate sweet pea was conspicuons, and 
the foliage was carelessly and naturally arranged. 
These dresses were by no means extravagantly expen- 
sive, their style being the effect of the exquisite taste 
of the celebrated modiste. FasuHion. 


















A TRULY AMERICAN MACAZINE. 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY AND OF THE NATION! 
A NEW VOLUME. 


Tue fact is now established that “GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK” is the ONLY BOOK FOR THE LA- 
OIES OF AMERICA NOW PUBLISHED. Did our space permit, we could insert the testimonials of 
nost of the papers published in the United States that it stands 


AT THE HEAD OF THE PERIODICALS OF AMERICA. 
OUR BEAUTIFUL SCRIPTURAL PLATES, 


FROM ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
have won the admuration of all; while our other plates, engraved for us, and from designs made expressly for 
the “‘ Lady’s Book,’’ challenge any competition that may be offered either by magazines or annuals. 























GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES, 
Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Embroidery, 
Flower Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, Children’s 
and Infant’s Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, everything that can 
interest a Lady finds its appropriate place in the Lady's Book. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


(PAID FOR, NOT TAKEN FROM BRITISH WORKS,) 


BY THE BEST AUTHORS IN AMERICA. 
TERMS FROM JULY TO DECEMBER, 1851. 


ONE COPY six months, from July to December, inclusive, «+ + + $1 50 











TWO COPIES « “ “ “ ° . . a 
FIVE COPIES « “ “ “ ° ° - 500 
TEN COPIES « “ “ “ . - - 10 00 


And an extra copy six months to the person sending the club of ten. 


Oe 


TERMS FOR ONE YEAR. 


As the work is stereotyped, the back numbers from January, 1851, containing the most beautifol Scriptural 


and other plates, both plain and colored, ever published, can be furnished. 
Single number 25 cents. 





Onecopy,iyeer, - - - - - 83 Five copies, 1 year, or one copy 5 years, $10 
Two copies, 1 year, " . : - 5 Ten copies, 1 year, a - 20 
One copy, 2 years, - - : e « = 


And an extra copy one year to the person who sends the club of ten. 
fe" No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 
fe We do not take unpaid letters out of the post-office, except those from known correspondents. 
{e” Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
Address L. A. GODEY, 
Wo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


REDUCTION OF POSTAGE. 


The law passed at the last session of Congress has greatly reduced the postage on periodicals. Those who 
wish the “ Lady’s Book’’ will now find it to their advantage to send directly to the publisher ; they will then 
receive the work at least two weeks earlier than through agents or dealers. The postage, under five hundred 
miles, will only be two cents ; under fifteen hundred miles, four cents. 
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